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PROUD OF THE PAST 


Since we began serving Iowans like you back in 1916, we have helped thousands of you reach 
financial security and home ownership. More than 14,000 Iowa families have attained 
their goal of home ownership through our home loan plan. Another 28,000 Iowans 
have started on the road to thrift by making Des Moines Savings & Loan their Savings 
Home. We are proud that we have been able to help so many of you make a better 
life for yourselves in our great state. 


CONFIDENT OF THE FUTURE 


New improvements and facilities are constantly being added to make 
Des Moines Savings & Loan Grow with Iowa. We pledge that 
during our next 40 years, we will do our best to be of even 
greater service to you. 
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Your Allied Mutual Agent 
Can Add Extra Protection To 
FARM LIABILITY INSURANCE 
Now for the first time, you can own 
needed THEFT Insurance. Just 
add a Residence and Outside Theft 
Endorsement to your Allied Mutual 
Farm Liability Policy. 

IN THE FARM HOME 


COVERAGE F applies to theft of 
money, bonds, valuables, etc., from 
the farm home. 

AROUND THE PREMISES 


COVERAGE G applies to theft of 
livestock, machinery, etc. 


Remember, It Pays To See Your 
Allied Mutual Agent for Allied 
Mutual Pays. 


ALLIED MUTUAL iy 
CASUALTY CO. 
Fourth and Park Streets 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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FOR QUALITY, SERVICE 
AND PRICE. .on printing plates! 


Send us your next photo engraving, mat making, 
stereotype, Multilith or Davidson offset plate or 
art work. 


PELLA CHRONICLE ENGRAVING 


PELLA, 10WA 



























4 of his life 


will be spent 


“on the job” 


Men in industry today spend approx- 
imately one-fourth of their life “on 
the job.” Solar Aircraft Company’s 
challenging position in the future of 
aviation and its modern plant facil- 
ities make it the “on the job” choice 
of more than 5,000 skilled employees. 


Opportunities available in engineering 
and many other skills. 






SOLAR 


AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


SAN DIEGO 
OES MOINES 














|b was with grave misgivings that Don Reid watched his 
wife post her first copy for “Let's Go Antiquing.” He con- 
fided later that he shuddered to think what this new impetus 
might do to the family purse. Those who know Dorothy 
Reid feel that he might have some grounds. At one time 
Dorothy had to set up a shop of her own because her col- 
lection had become unmanageable. The trouble was she 
couldn’t bear to sell anything. Finally, an unfortunate fire 
provided a fortunate ending to the enterprise. When the 
Reid family newspaper, the West Des Moines Express, burned 
in 1953, Dorothy’s shop was taken over as a temporary office. 
It gave her a graceful out in the eyes of her family. 


Without the shop and with her own home and that of her 
daughter (Mrs. Robert Scarborough) overflowing with an- 
tiques, Dorothy’s antique buying has abated somewhat, but 
her interest in the field is still as keen as ever. 

* * * 


About 10% of our Iowa subscribers received a question- 
naire in January which turned up some interesting statistics 
regarding our audience in the Hawkeye state. There was an 
excellent 40% return on the survey. Most impressive were 
the figures on the income of the Iowa reader-families. The 
median income was $6,846; the average, $9,794. Nearly 
34% of the families reported yearly incomes of $10,000 a 
year or more. Projecting these figures to our total paid Iowa 
circulation (with allowances for schools, libraries etc.) the 
total income of reader-families is $121,572,310 a year. Only 
five cities in lowa exceed this sum. Incidentally, on the basis 
of census figures, The IOWAN reaches over 20% of all 
families in Iowa with incomes of $10,000 a year or more. 


IOWAN copies are well-thumbed. Every copy sold has an 
average readership of 7.3 persons in Iowa alone or a total 
Iowa readership per issue of 101,000. 


If you are an average IOWAN reader you own your home 
(84.5%), have a car (90%; 25% have more than one) and 
claim a TV set (74.5%). You keep your IOWANS over six 
months (75%) and have about three members in your family 
at home. And you are somewhat more likely to live in town 
rather than on a farm (22.2% reside on farms versus the 
urban 29.9% for Iowa as a whole). 
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Dont Wash Away 
That New Look! 


GlossTex actually Renews the Finish 
of the Fabric . . . as it Starches your Clothes! 


Clothes cost too much to lose their looks after a few 
washings. So restore that nice as new body and 
sheen with GLossTEx STARCH. 


This different liquid starch contains the 

same type of ingredient used to give fabrics their 
original beauty. Costs only pennies more 
than ordinary starch. Mixes quickly in 
water. No cooking. Makes ironing a breeze. 
Try GuiossTex soon! 












“in a class by itself,” — 
says Good Housekeeping Magazine 





Dear Mevriill Lymeh: 


Without obligation, please give 
me whatever information is avail- 
able about these securities which 


[_] I now own (please give num- 
ber of shares), or which... 


[] I am now considering buying 








I should like to have your recom- 
mendations for the investment of 
$ _. My objective is 





(} Safety of capital, or 
[] Dividends of 4%-5%, or 
[-] Increase in value 

Name 

Address 

City & State 

Just fill in and mail to— 


Water A. SCHOLL 
Department SC-1 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 














IOW ANVILLE 


Sirs: 

I recently subscribed to The IOWAN 
for my brother, who is very enthusiastic 
about the magazine, so much so in fact 
that he would like to have a complete 
file of it. Will you kindly inform me 
whether this is available? If it is... 
send them to Mr. MacKinlay Kantor. . . 

Thank you for your courtesy and for 
your wonderful magazine. 


MRS. J. N. SOURS 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 





TROPICAL IOWA? 


Sirs: 

The numbers of The IOWAN are al- 
ways interesting and so valuable in 
every way that they are well worth 
preserving. 

The cover of the March number is 
noteworthy. Glad you called attention 
to the “dust dunes” but in describing 
them you certainly “pulled a boner.” 
You said “The bluffs harbor plant life 
exotic to Iowa” for there we find, espe- 
cially near Sioux City, a number of 
plants which are of the West and are 
found no farther east in the United 
States — notably the striking Mentzelia. 
But to say “while tropical bot-ny begins 
just a few feet over the crest” is a most 
glaring error. Tropical plants could not 
survive through the winter in Iowa. 


W. R. MILLS 
Pierson 


The use of the word “tropical” was un- 
fortunate. What we meant to imply 
was that some of the decidious plant 
life is north of its element. “Tropical” 
is sometimes used by botanists in refer- 
ring to plants north of their ordinary 
growing zones. In Waubonsie State 
Park between Sidney and Hamburg, for 
example, Yucca is found on the open 
south and west slopes of the bluffs 
while the deep, sheltered vales contain 
Papaw and Kentucky Coffee trees — 
both normally found much farther 
south; some varieties of oak that are 
not found again until you get well down 
in Missouri; and redbud, which reaches 








its northern limit in western lowa here. 
Incidentally, some fleshy-rooted flowers 
usually associated with northern and 
northeastern lowa, such as Jack-in-the 
Pulpit, are also at home in these val- 
leys. Ed. 


BRAVO BERG 


Sirs: 

I enjoyed the March number of The 
IOWAN very much, especially about 
Supt. Berg at Council Bluffs working 
with the deaf children. My hearing be- 
gan to deteriorate at 25 years of age and 
I had to put on an aid at 40 so I have 
used them for 30 years. 

I have no hearing at the present ex- 
cept from the aid but I have learned to 
read lips and it has helped me almost 
as much as the aids have. All the 
agents who sell hearing aids do urge 
us to learn to read the lips as it is 
much quicker than hand signs. 

From my years of experience, I can 
recommend the method as a real help 
in coming in contact with the speaking 
world. In my family and with my 
friends and neighbors who I know well 
I do get along fine, hardly need the aid. 

So I hope Supt. Berg will keep on 
with his good work in teaching lipread- 
ing. It is the modern way, like com- 
paring the horse and buggy days with 
the present auto travel. 


MRS. M. E. LEE 
Strawberry Point 


DEAF ACTION 


Sirs: 

I have received numerous comments 
of a favorable nature on your recent 
article “The Bitter Deaf-Teaching Bat- 
tle.” It is my feeling it will be of real 
help in carrying to the people of Iowa 
the story of the state’s service to the 
deaf in education. Also, our school has 
had an increasing number of requests to 
give programs concerning the education 
of the deaf since your article was pub- 
lished. 


L. E. BERG 


Superintendent, Iowa School 
for the Deaf 


Council Bluffs 








TO IOWA WAS A WISE ONE.” 





S.\). Woe. 


I, W. WILSON, PRESIDENT, ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


“Aluminum Company of America chose 
to locate its newest sheet and plate mill 
in Iowa only after extensive investiga- 
tion of many sites. lowa was selected 
because of the many advantages the 
area offered. 


“The plant would be adjacent to the 
consuming market area and we found 
adequate facilities available for the 
transportation of raw materials and 
finished products to and from the plant. 


“It became obvious as our investigation 
progressed that in lowa we would be 
surrounded by good neighbors, friendly 
people with strong attachment for their 
State, cooperative and progressive in 
their efforts to help their fellow 
lowans prosper. 


“And we became confident that the state 
government was made up of men with 
reasonable philosophies toward indus- 
trial development. These men were 





interested in stabilizing the  state’s 
economy and sponsoring equitable tax 
programs by which the state could 
finance its development. 


“Since 1946, experience has shown that 
our expectations were fully justified. 
Events are proving that our decision to 
become an industrial citizen of Iowa 
was a wise one.” 


Iowa's geographical location in the 
center of the nation is an important 
advantage to industries who distribute 
their products nationally. And, with 
the U.S. population center steadily 
moving toward the Mississippi River, 
long range industrial planners consider 
lowa’s location doubly important. If 
you're considering a move, write the 
lowa Development Commission for a 
list of available plant sites and a study 
of Iowa’s transportation facilities. 


Address your inquiry to — 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


315 Jewett Building * Des Moines 9, lowa 





What’s Happening 
IN IOWA 











During the month of January, 
$4,346,194 in U. S. Department of De- 
fense contracts were awarded to seven 
Iowa industries. The firms and dol- 
lar value of the contracts were: The 
Hubinger Co., Keokuk, two contracts 
— $93,111 and $32,965; Solar Aircraft, 
Des Moines, $160,000; Collins Radio 
Co., Cedar Rapids, two contracts — 
$40,533 and $3,591,445; W. A. Klinger 
Co., Sioux City, $276,910; Jensen and 
Krage, Sioux City, $54,114; Bladin 
Products, Inc., Osage, $35,813; and 
John H. Witte & Sons, Burlington, 
$61,303. 


By 1957, almost 14,000,000 barrels of 
cement will be produced annually in 
Iowa. Present expansion programs 
of five Iowa cement companies will 
up production by 35% within the 
coming months — from an estimated 
10,285,000 barrels produced during 
1955 to approximately 13,907,000 bar- 
rels in 1957. 


The Second Annual Iowa Indus- 
trial Development Clinic was attend- 
ed by 604 people representing 117 
towns in Iowa and six other states. 
Registrants included utility and rail- 
road executives, retailers, wholesalers, 
government officials from all levels, 
manufacturers, lawyers, doctors, 
press, radio and television newsmen, 
farmers, bankers, educators, engi- 
neers, realtors, an airport manager, 
a priest and a mortician. Huge in- 
crease in attendance over the first 
clinic sponsored by the Iowa Develop- 
ment Commission in 1954, is indica- 
tive of the mass awakening in Iowa 
communities to the desirability of in- 
dustrial expansion in the state. 


Total non-agricultural employment 
in Iowa reached a record high of 
633,939 in 1955, reflecting the rise 
in the state’s business and industrial 
activity. Manufacturing employment 
of 165,254 accounted for 26% of the 
total non-agricultural employment 
last year. Manufacturing employment 
in Iowa is 181.4% of the 1939 total. 

Again in 1954, the value of Iowa’s 
industrial production exceeded the 
value of the state’s great agricultural 
production. The value of goods manu- 
factured in Iowa in 1954 was estimat- 
ed at $3.8 billion, topping the value 
of the output of Iowa’s farms by al- 
most $1.5 billion. Since 1950, the 
value of Iowa’s industrial output has 
exceeded agricultural output value. 
Industrial output in 1954 was a rec- 
ord high. 

There were 2,938 job possibilities 
created for Iowans through the es- 
tablishment of 40 new industries in 
Iowa in 1955. A 78% increase over 
the 1650 potential jobs afforded by 
Iowa's 31 industrial newcomers in 
1954. 

USDA figures for 1955 show Iowa 
first in hog production again by a 
wide margin; second place in sheep 
and lamb production; and first in egg 
production. 


(Advertisement) 














RGANIZED in 1880, 

Iowa State is the 

§ oldest organiza- 

tion of its kind in the 
world. Reputable, strong 

and experienced, it offers 
to the white-collar worker 
a modern accident insur- 
ance coverage tempered 
with old fashioned friend- 
liness and consideration... 

and at a cost consistent with 
the most modest budget. 


Gwe Stats 


TRAVELING MENS 
ASSOCIATION 
Dutton Staut, Secretary 


DES MOINES, IOWA 














CHICAGO'S ONLY 
“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 


1501 Newly Decorated Rooms. 


Just a step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the La Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters. 


e 
DRIVE RIGHT INTO THE NEW 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO'S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
Rendolph, Clark & Lo Salle Sts. 


Telephone: FRanklin 2-2100 
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HAWKEYELAND 


Peg tone because they collected 
only $12,077 in parking ticket vio- 
lations last year, the city fathers in Iowa 
City have decided to demand $1 for 
first violations rather than forgive them. 
Figure they missed $1,000 that way in 
1955. I suppose it is refreshing to have 
one city admit that the meters are there 
to raise money, but doesn’t Iowa City 
carry things to an extreme when they 
drag a person out of bed at 2:30 p.m. 
in the morning to arrest him for having 
too many tickets. That happened 
recently. The party involved was forced 
to spend the night in jail because of the 
size of the bond asked. 





GENTLEMAN in his sixties told us 

this rather mysterious tale recently, 
not being sure what to make of it our- 
selves, we are passing it on just as it 
was told to us. 

It seems he was raised in a small city 
in the far northwestern part of Iowa. 
One of the neighbors of his family was 
a strange man of a reticent nature who 
never had much to do with anyone in 
the city. He had come there a number 
of years ago with his wife, settled down 
and reared a family, but he never took 
a job and had no visible means of sup- 
port. Yet, in a quiet way they lived 
extremely well. 

Our friend came to know the family 
better than most because they had a boy 
just his age with whom he played a 
great deal. Yet, he never came to know 
the father and always remained some- 
what afraid of the man with the slightly 
swarthy skin and traces of a scar across 
his face. 

One day the boys decided to explore 
the attic of the other house. They had 
been forbidden to go up there, but that 
just made the lure irresistible. Much 
was their surprise to discover several old 
and unusual chests and a couple of care- 
fully wrapped rolls. But they had no 
sooner started their investigation than 
the sullen father arrived home and 
angrily chased them out. 

It was almost a year before the boys 
dared to venture in the attic again. Ac- 
cording to our informant, his little 
friend's mother had been forced to go to 
the hospital in Sioux City and his father 
had taken her down there. This was 
their opportunity and they made the 
most of it. 

At the first chance, they made for the 
attic. Still a little awed and fearful, 
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they hesitated to go much further after 
their .destination had been achieved. 
However, they finally ventured to un- 
wrap one of the rolls. Suddenly, to 
their shock, a black flag with a skull 
and crossbones carefully affixed on it 
lay before them. 





HAT happens when you bring a 

group of twenty foreign students 
from almost as many different countries 
together for an informal party? We'll 
have to admit the question intrigued us 
when we were invited to find out one 
afternoon recently. 

Arriving early, we found Phil Brown, 
our host, still in throes of preparation. 
We tagged along on a last minute dash 
for the grocery store in a futile search 
for Chinese tea (settled for green) and 
some more cookies (turned out he had 
plenty to start with). Bought two jars 
of Mexican salted seeds as our contri- 
bution — seemed to be in the spirit of 
things. Brown, who returned about a 
year ago from a two year stay in Thai- 
land, explained that he wasn’t sure him- 
self just how the affair would go but 
thought the students would enjoy a 
chance to relax on a purely social basis. 

Back at apartment hardly had things 
arranged when first guest arrived, a 
Still College student from Abyssinia. 
In short order we had Afghanistan, 
Egypt, Mexico, Iran, Brazil, Gold Coast, 
Togoland, Phillipines, Liberia, Panama 
and several other regions represented. 
Three other Iowans dropped in during 
the afternoon, but the day was chiefly 
“non-gringo”’. 

Admired the amazingly diverse record 
collection while waiting for things to 
warm up. Found nearly as many coun- 
tries represented there as among the 
guests. Was not long in finding out 
which ones were preferred. Party had 
not been going long when someone put 
on a Gold Coast record which sounded 
very South American to me. Some in- 
formal dancing began while one of the 
girls explained to me that South Amer- 
ican music had its origins in Africa 
along with our jazz. Gradually, records 
shifted to pure South American with steel 
bands ranking high in popularity. (They 
use old oil drums for percussion). 

Liberian Drake student whose father 
is presently ambassador to Haiti demon- 
strated some new dances from there. 
Conversation in meantime had switched 
to the dancing at program during 


Foreign Students weekend in Des 
Moines. Seemed an excellent tango and 
a colorful and accomplished Mexican 
hat dance had been very well received. 

Our chats varied over a range of 
topics: class in American society; British 
colonialism; American colonialism; ar- 
chaeology in Iran; Mecca pilgrimages; 
human relationships in industrial man- 
agement; road construction in Africa 
and Asia; the power of Evita Peron; the 
difficulty of obtaining a decent cup of 
coffee. 

Interesting discoveries: Gold Coast 
fellow with a background of four years 
of Latin and three of Greek is taking 
agronomy at Ames; you can go from 
Teheran, Iran, to Kabul, Afghanistan, 
by jeep in three days if you’re sporting 
and can fill your gasoline tank about 
every 50 miles; missionary schools are 
a very respected institution in Africa, in 
some countries they are primary means 
of providing education at the present 
and education is the crying need of this 
continent. Only objection to the schools 
seemed to be the inclination to make 
the graduates ‘missionary boys”. 

And their reaction to American life: 
The drive of Americans is a continual 
source of wonder; several were par- 
ticularly impressed with the activities 
of American women and how they pos- 
sibly kept them up. 

We couldn’t help inquiring a little 
about the reaction of foreign students to 
their reception here. No two reactions 
or opinions were the same. Some had 
no trouble adjusting or getting along, 
some a great deal. It seemed to depend 
on what the individual expected. Most 
common, though usually unspoken, com- 
plaint was the tendency of some people 
to regard them as curious objects rather 
than as human beings from different 
environments. 

Some one had just found a guitar 
when fellow in a glen-plaid suit pointed 
out that he enjoyed most other foreign 
students, but that he objected to the in- 
discriminate lumping of them together. 
If one foreign student in a school pulls 
an unfortunate boner it tends to reflect 
on all. “After all,” he said with a 
sweeping gesture that nearly dumped 
a Coke on the table, “as a Moslem from 
the Near East I have less in common 
with a person from Bolivia than you.” 

Party was still going strong when we 
left. A Brazilian fellow was showing a 
Panamanian girl the correct hand posi- 
tion on a guitar, there was a slight argu- 
ment over what record to play next, the 
host was happily disposing of part of 
his cookie supply on a late arrival and 
one group was involved in an “after 
you, Alphonse’’ discussion on where to 
eat. Might as well have been a purely 
American party as a matter of fact. 
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ACCIDENTS DUE TO SKIDS 
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ACCIDENTS ON DRY ROADS 
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ACCIDENTS ON WET ROADS 
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DAYTIME ACCIDENTS 
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NIGHTTIME ACCIDENTS 
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FATAL ACCIDENTS 


2-billion mile 
accident study 
in North Carolina 
proves 
Concrete is safer 








An analysis of official 1953 North 
Carolina highway accident records 
shows conclusively that the type of 
pavement affects accidents. Covering 
more than two billion miles of travel 
and 6000 accidents on the state’s 
heavily traveled roads, the study in- 
cluded 433 miles of concrete and 
1152 miles of the other most com- 
monly built pavement. 

The results prove that concrete is 
far safer. For equal vehicle miles the 
other pavement accounted for: 

24% more accidents 

32% more fatal accidents 

22% more property damage 

67% more accidents due to skidding 
18% more accidents on dry roads 
46% more accidents on wet roads 
23% more daytime accidents 

29% more nighttime accidents 

Safety is built into concrete with 
a gritty, highly skid-resistant surface. 
When wet it retains 34, the other 
pavement only 14, of its dry coeffi- 
cient of friction at 40 mph. 

Concrete’s light color reflects about 
20%, dark pavement only about 5%, 
of headlight illumination. The tre- 
mendously significant difference in 
visibility is well known to drivers 
at night, when most accidents occur. 

Highway users expect safe roads. 
Concrete pavement makes the safest 
roads. For more information write 
for free, illustrated literature. It is 
distributed only in U.S. and Canada. 


Portland Cement Association 
408 Hubbell Bidg., Des Moines 9, lowa 


A national organi to imp’ and extend the uses 
of portiand cement and concrete . .. through scientific 
research and engineering field work 
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say that the service 





provided by this company is 








EXCELLENT or GOOD! 


* Those replying to an Opinion Survey just completed. 


uring a 2-year survey recently completed, ques- 

tionnaire cards like that shown above were mailed 
to our residential customers. Of 128,000 cards 
sent out more than 22,000 or about 18% were re- 
turned. 

If you’d like to “look over our shoulder” at 
some of the results, here they are: 97.5% rated the 
quality of our service as either excellent or good; 
94.7% judged the service provided by our employees 
as excellent or good; 92% thought our employees 
were very accommodating or cooperative; over half 
could recall a particularly pleasing experience with 
the Company or its employees. In addition, 17% of 
all cards returned carried criticisms, comments or 
suggestions, which helped us correct errors, clear 
up misunderstandings and remedy, wherever pos- 
sible, unsatisfactory conditions. 

Good results? We think so! But we’re not con- 
tent to let the matter rest there. Fact is, we’ve 
already begun a “second round” of our opinion sur- 
vey. We’ve found it one of our best guides to pro- 
viding better service. 








Serving the Quad-Cities ... 
Cedar Rapids, Fort Dodge, 
lowa City and Ottumwa. 





Unhappy about your taxes? 
Well, let us introduce you to 


The VORACIOUS MONSTER 


that feeds on Iowa taxes 


Spears the original bill to grant supplementary aid 
to public schools, a former legislator remarked recently, 
“When I helped sponsor that measure I had no idea what a 
monster I was creating.” 

Actually, the present Iowa public school situation has 
created not just one ordinary monster, but a multi-headed 
variety, like the mythological Hydra, with a voracious appetite 
for your tax dollars. And it is an appetite that will continue 
to grow — without action on school district reorganization. 

If you are concerned about the slice of your income that 
goes to Iowa's state and local taxes, and well you might be, 
it will pay you to consider the physiogomy of this monster 
carefully. The tapeworm in the stomach of the “school 
monster” is matched for its tax consumption only by that of 
its brother the “highway monster.” 

Over $165,000,000 is spent annually on public schools 
in Iowa. About 50% of all local tax income and 20% of all 
state tax income (including all of the highway funds) is spent 
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“  _~ Of the near $75 per capita collected for state taxes, ONLY 





on our grade and high schools. Excluding the highway 
budget of $88 million, 33.7% of Iowa’s general state budget 
of $136,500,00 goes directly or indirectly into public schools. 

How this staggering amount of money is funneled down 
to the local level will be taken up later, what is important 
in the general picture is that we are paying too much for 
what we are getting. While our public school costs per pupil 
were 19% above the national average (and exceeded by only 
eight states), our teachers’ salaries were 10% below the 
national average. 

The crux of the situation seems to lie in two related 
factors: (1) the low pupil-load of the average Iowa teacher; 
and, (2) the large number of separate school districts. 

Today the Iowa public school system has 4142 separate 
districts with 808 of them operating high schools. Of these 
high schools, 494 of them had less than 100 pupils enrolled. 
(200 students per high school is considered a minimum de- 
sirable level.) While 1583 of Iowa's districts operated no 
schools, Iowa still has 2903 one-room rural schools. 

The state Department of Public Instruction estimates that 
3740 fewer teachers would be needed in our schools with 
more efficient teacher-utilization. 

It is not surprising then that Iowa has one of the highest 
state and local tax burdens in the nation. In 1953, these taxes 
amounted to 10% of the total personal income, a percentage 
exceeded only by North and South Dakota and Louisiana. 

As much as many people like to make the state government 
the whipping boy for tax excesses, the facts belie them. Our 
administrative departments and the institutions under them 
are operated economically. 


$1.65 is spent for administering functions. 
And this is considerably under the national 
$2.70 per capita average of the 
other 47 states. All the wages 
and salary paid by the state of 
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Iowa are /ess than half the cost of the various forms of 
grants, aids and assistance paid out to individuals and other 
governmental units. But in the area of local government, 
Iowa has the seventh most expensive per capita cost among 
all states—and a very large percentage of local budgets is 
consumed by schools and highways. 


FEEDING THE SCHOOL MONSTER 


The fodder for Iowa’s school hydra comes from nearly 
every tax the state imposes except those pertaining to high- 
ways and some special fees. This includes taxes on income, 
sales, inheritance, corporation income and some special busi- 
ness levies such as those on insurance companies. In addition 
a whacking total of $140 million in local property taxes 
whet the palate of our overgrown friend. 


Via Local Taxes 


PROPERTY TAX — Better known and understood than 
its state level counterparts, the size of this demon still is 
usually underestimated. Of about $266 million to be paid in 
local property taxes this year in Iowa, well over half will 
be earmarked for elementary and secondary schools. Collected 
on land, buildings, securities and personal assets, this money 
is fed directly into our monster with hardly a swallow. 
About 70% of its diet comes from this source. 


Via Local Taxes — State Supported 


HOMESTEAD CREDIT — A property tax aid, the home- 
stead credit act pays up to 25 mills of tax on the first $2500 
of assessed valuation on owner-occupied dwellings. In other 
words, the state pays up to $62.50 of a home owner's property 
tax. Cost under an unlimited standing appropriation will be 
about $24,650,000 this year. Over $13 million of this can be 
considered as devoted to school purposes. 

VETERANS CREDIT —Another method by which the 
whole people pay the local property taxes of a special group. 
Veterans of World War II, for instance, are granted $500 off 
assessed valuation, and local governments are reimbursed for 
the taxes which otherwise would have been levied on the 
exempt amount. Veterans of previous wars get larger ex- 
emptions. Cost: about $2,000,000 a year, some $1,000,000 
going to schools. 

AGRICULTURAL LAND TAX CREDIT — By this chan- 
nel the state helps to pay school operating fund taxes on 
agricultural lands in districts where the school tax rate is 
15 mills or higher. The farmer pays up to 15 mills and the 
state pays the rest. Current cost: $10,500,000 a year. 
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Via Direct State Support 

TRANSPORTATION AID — Under a complicated for- 
mula, school districts are given help in transporting students 
to school. Number of children transported, mileage and road 
conditions enter calculations. Appropriation is now pro-rated 
and pays 71.3% of each valid claim. Cost: $3,000,000. 

GENERAL AID — On the state level, this is by far the 
largest morsel our monster receives. It is a per-pupil grant 
to schools to assist in their operation and teaching of a basic 
curriculum. Public schools in session 180 days of the year 
can qualify for $30.60 for each grade school pupil, $36 for 
each high school pupil and $45 for each junior college student 
carrying 12 hours or more. 

In 1955, the legislature allotted $14,335,000 a year for this 
purpose, an increase of $2,335,000. Claims this year were 
paid on a 97.5% basis. Junior colleges received $68,510, the 
rest went to elementary and secondary schools. 

To be eligible, a district must levy a school tax of at least 
15 mills. Of Iowa’s 4142 school districts, 2514 rural districts 
and 808 high school ones now qualify. 

General aid is a substantial factor in a school budget. 
Des Moines, with 32,854 pupils who live in the district at- 
tending on an average day, received $1,010,589; Waterloo 
(10,302 pupils), $319,591; Clinton (4769 pupils), $148,124; 
Fairfield (1308 pupils), $49,597; Doyle No. 1 in Clarke 
County (16 pupils), $493. 

SUPPLEMENTARY AID — Originally intended to help 
very poor school districts, supplementary aid has reached 
into some interesting situations, particularly suburban areas 
of larger cities where the number of school children creates 
an unusual burden on property owners (who do not have 
business or industrial property taxes to help carry the load). 

The state sets aside $4,000,000 annually to be given to 
schools which cannot raise $90 per grade school child and 
$145 per high school pupil by a levy of 17 mills in inde- 
pendent districts with high schools; 10 mills in consolidated 
and other districts with high schools and seven mills in 
elementary districts. The district must levy a total of at least 
15 mills school tax to qualify. In some districts, the total 
school tax rate is two to three times that high. 

Situations calling for such aid can apparently arise any- 
where. Marion (near Cedar Rapids) and West Des Moines 
each garnered more than $54,000 this school year because of 
their suburban situation. On the other hand, Village Creek 
rural independent district in Allamakee County netted 
$627.47 last fall and Burlington was eligible for $15,534.70. 

Council Bluffs status is an interesting one. The seventh 
largest city in Iowa, it received $153,862.60 in aid last fall. 
With an average daily pupil attendance of 8666, it had 
property assessed at $38,508,602. Compare this with Mason 
City with an attendance of 4847 and a property assessment 
of $44,191,584. Mason City received no supplementary aid. 

Centerville (non-tuition attendance of 1168) and assessed 
valuation of $5,652,543 received $13,158.38 in the fall. Storm 
Lake with 1130 pupils and $9,330,353 in property nabbed 
none, of course. Neither did Waverly with 720 pupils and 
a $5,684,129 tax base receive supplementary aid. 

To some districts receiving both genera! and supplementary 
aid, like Marion, the total income from the state from these 
sources is equivalent to an additional 20 mill levy. 

BUT, you may say without thinking, isn’t this just saving 
money in one pocket while taking it out of the other? Only 
if you are on the receiving end — is the answer in the 
affirmative. Most of us are in effect helping to subsidize 
presumably poorer districts and the taxes of selected groups. 


THE DIGESTIVE PROCESS 


We do not wish to belabor the point, but monsters have 
(Continued on page 47) 





It’s not corruption but the bart 
that reeks to the heavens, 


as every spring Iowans go completely 


CATFISH CRAZY 


LONG ahout mid-April, when 
Iowa’s pale, peaked countryside be- 
gins to color a bit, a certain queerness 
possesses many a lad — young or old — 
who for the rest of the year may be 
quite normal. Evenings, usually spent 
in a sort of hypnotic stupor before the 
living room’s TV set, may now be 
broken-up by frequent trips outdoors 
“to get a breath of air,” and by much 
restless rummaging and puttering around 
in the basement. 
The kitchen table may become clut- 


by HEBER JOHNSON 


tered with a bewildering assortment of 
what looks like a sundry collection of 
the wife’s spoiled preserves, the con- 
tents of a junior doctor medical kit and 
barbed Christmas tree ornaments. 

A doctor could be called, but it would 
do little good, for the man-of-the-house 
obviously has a mania, a_piscatorial 
mania, commonly called “channel cat- 
fish fever.” 

It’s a mighty contagious disease 
among Iowans. No one knows for 
sure, but probably over three-fourths of 


Photos by JIM SHERMAN 


Iowa’s anglers are out-and-out channel 
catfishermen. 

There must have been nearly 350,000 
of them last year — farmers, business- 
men, mechanics, college professors — 
afflicted, at least, to the degree that 
they were willing to outlay $1.50 for a 
fishing license. Plus, an indeterminable 
number of women, and children under 
16 years of age, of whom licenses are 
not required. 

These farm land Waltonians are in 
no way organized, but the inevitability 


On the banks of the Coon River, swollen by spring rains, Fred Carlson of Des Moines, an avid catfisherman, tries out his luck. 








with which they sally forth on opening 


day in their mud-spattered overalls, 
weather-beaten straw hats and with 
their foul-smelling equipment to dot 
every river stream, reservoir and pond 
in the state could easily lead one to be- 
lieve that they were. 

They are a different kind of fisher- 
man, after a quarry as peculiar to Iowa 
as corn and pigs. None of that fancy 
stuff for them — no delicately tailored 
flies, graceful casting, gossamer line and 
the like. They are after an hulking 
roughneck, and they treat him as such. 

The channel catfish must not be con- 
fused with his much less energetic and 
edible relatives, the bullhead, flathead 
and blue catfish. Unlike his brethren, 
he will explore practically any water. 
Thus, he can be found in nearly every 
mile of Iowa’s 15,000 miles of streams. 
Even last fall’s bone-dry stream beds 
will have him snooping around them 
soon after the spring rains come. 

Nowhere else is the channel catfish 

found in larger numbers than in Iowa. 
He just seems to have taken a liking 
to the slow, meandering streams that 
glide through the state’s timbered val- 
leys and fertile fields. 
Some indication of his attachment to 
the state was recently shown in a study 
made by the Iowa State Conservation 
miles of the Des 
Moines River in north-central Iowa. 


Commission on five 


Working in a sealed-off portion of 
the river, the commission captured with 
nets, tagged and released 14,889 chan- 
nel catfish in the fall of 1953. The fol- 
lowing spring they again dropped the 
nets in the still closed section and came 
up with 6,681 channel catfish — 951 of 
which had been marked the previous 
fall. By simple arithmetic, the com- 
mission estimated the total population 
in this test section of the stream to be 
104,597 channel catfish — over 20,000 
for every mile of river. 

Yet, for all his numbers, it is not 
always an easy matter to put the chan- 
nel catfish on the stringer. Even the 
most assiduous observer of water levels, 
moon phases, wind directions and the 
host of other natural phenomena to 
which fishermen believe catfish sensitive, 
will occasionally come home “skunked.” 
But if it were otherwise the fish would 
not be the much-sought-after gamester 
that he is. 

Many are the methods and baits used 
by Iowa’s fishermen in taking the chan- 
nel catfish. They use everything from 
expensive 8-foot Calcutta poles and glass 
fly rods to throw lines and the farm 
youngsters’ willow branches, wrapping 
cord and bent pins. They dangle every- 
thing from nightcrawlers, elm seeds, 
crayfish, chicken entrails, laundry soap 
and congealed blood, to the more per- 
sonalized and mysterious concoctions 
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A familiar lowa scene — fisherman and onlookers watch for ‘cat’ near Des Moines. 
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known only by such names as the Skunk 
River Special, Zeb’s Whopper Stopper 
and Catnip. 

In fact, many catfishermen take as 
much pride in developing an effective 
bait as the hunter does finishing a re- 
triever, and a smug air of secrecy is 
usually apparent concerning the nature 
of the occult mixture. 

Above all else, though, a good catfish 
bait must smell. Since channel catfish 
rely almost entirely on their sense of 
smell to find their meals, flashy arti- 
ficial lures generally can be wiggled at 
their nose ali day without raising a cat- 
fish’s whisker. 

Occasionally, a recipe for a particu- 
larly effective stink bait may get out 
and become the craze of Iowa’s catfish- 
ing world. One such pungent delicacy, 
said to be mouth-watering even to the 
most finicky catfish, is prepared by 
pouring boiling water over one pound 
of finely ground stenchy cheese rind un- 
til it is a medium paste; adding two 
dozen chopped-up nightcrawlers and 
four ounces of catfish liver paste; and 


Two bloody catfisherman head for home after | 4 succ 
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then mixing-in (while kneading) equal 

parts of flour and ground rolled oats 
until the mixture is of a tough and 
rubbery texture. 

For best results, catfishermen put the 
mixture in an air-tight jar and let it 
age for a few days. Most, also, stead- 
fastly refuse, for fear of domestic tur- 
moil and social ostracism, to unlid the 
jar anywhere but on the river bank. 

Such baits come and go — partly be- 
cause catfish would like to taste some- 
thing else, partly because catfishermen 
would like to smell something else. 

Blood is a perennial favorite, though. 
Stream surveys by Iowa conservation 

‘ officers have shown it to be the most 
effective of all baits for catching catfish. 

Congealed chicken blood, available at 
any produce concern where chickens are 
killed, is usually what is used. The 
blood is cut into strips, which are then 
draped around a small treble hooked 
affair. Great care must be taken in 
fishing with congealed blood because 
it can easily be knocked off the hooks. 
Therefore, a bobber is usually placed 


ajter| a successful day above the Ledges near Boone. 
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just far enough up on the line to keep 
the bait off the river bed. 

The blood fisherman will usually be 
seen hip-deep in the river with a half 
gallon can hanging at his side and a 
7-or 8-foot fishing rod in his hands. 
He will probably be spattered with 
blood from the tops of his boots to the 
roots of his hair and, at first glance, 
may look like a battered warrior bath- 
ing his wounds. 

It’s an exacting and sometimes frus- 
trating sport, this fishing with blood, 
but the patient angler will get results in 
fish and excitement. Every dyed-in-the- 
wool angler, however, no matter with 
what he fishes, habitually follows his 
pastime with a zeal and purposefulness 
that knows no diversion. 

There are some, though, who must 
also be called catfishermen, that prefer 
to combine their sport with some more 
sedentary amusement. Thus, it is not 
unusual to see them going fishing, 
sometimes with the whole family, lug- 
ging such seemingly foreign items as 
portable radios, collapsible lawn chairs, 
picnic baskets, checker boards and mag- 
azines — along with the more time- 
honored fishing implements. 

Most catfishermen agree that channel 
catfish are easiest caught during the 
early evening hours, though fishing at 
night and during the early morning 
hours is usually also very rewarding. 

During the daylight hours, “old 
whiskers” gets kind of skittish and can 
ordinarily be found only in some well- 
sheltered lair — beneath snags, sunken 


In summer, the lure of catfishing extends to the kids, such as these brothers. 
































logs and drift piles. A tasty tidbit 
adroitly floated within these sheltered 
areas will occasionally tempt a hungry 
fish into a midday snack, but it is some- 
times a tricky operation to maneuver 
him, once hooked, out of his line- 
entangling refuge. 

With the coming of evening, however, 
hoards of catfish venture forth from 
their daytime hide-outs into the channel 
of the stream. Famished, they will ma- 
raud and grub along the bottom of the 
stream, around rocks and about swirling 
eddies in an abandoned search for food. 
Under the cover of night they will scour 
the shallow shoals along the river's 
shore — even in water barely deep 
enough to cover their backs. The river, 
but half an hour ago seemingly devoid 
of all fish, may now be teeming. 

Now is when the methods of even the 
rankest novice suddenly become aston- 
ishingly effective. His bait, be it wall- 
paper cleaner or a live frog, may well 
be gobbled-up as soon as it hits the 
water. If so, after a few racy moments, 
he, like the catfish, will be firmly 
hooked — a catfish crank for life. 

But there is more to catfishing than 
the excitement of battling a fish or a 
tasty meal. Something there is — some- 
thing less tangible — that gets in your 
blood. Maybe it’s the delightfulness of 
good streamside companionship, maybe 
it’s the croaking of frogs or the gentle 
rustling of leaves or the music of a 
gurgling stream. Whatever it is, over 
quarter of a million Iowans go plumb 
catfish crazy every April. 
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Buttalo Bill -- lowa’s Gif 





Climax of Yellow Hand duel as painted by Lindneux hangs in Cody museum. 


The Deadwood Coach as it appeared in the magnificent Wild West Show, with 
performers taking bow before painted backdrop at Madison Square Garden. 








lowa birthplace and boyhood home of famous Buffalo Bill, folk hero and super showman, has been moved to Cody, Wyoming. 


to the Wild West 


UFFALO Bill Cody — the Prince of the 

Plains, international legend, subject of 
some 800 books, an American hero for several 
generations — was born in Le Claire, Iowa. 

Buffalo Bill’s sister Helen remembered his 
birthplace as a “pleasant, roomy farmhouse, 
set in the sunlight against a cool, green wood 
and mottled meadow.” William Frederick 
Cody was born in this Scott County home on 
February 26, 1846, the fourth of eight chil- 
dren. Not much is known about his mother, 


(Continued on page 44) 


Tintype print of little 2-year-old Billy Cody 
when he and his family lived in Scott County. 
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Scattergood students clean up the old Hickory Grove Meeting House at the Quaker school. In addition to regular religious 
services, the church is also the site of weekly meetings of school community to discuss problems of group-living-and-work plans. 


Text by Martha Driscoll Bailey 


Everyone Pitches in Meath i 


good at West Branch, a boarding high school 
operated by the Society of Friends. Here 43 students 
at Scattergood and 12 staff members, living as a family, do all the 
daily chores and much of the building construction in 
addition to their regular school work. 


In two 45-minute periods daily, students prepare all 
of the meals and take care of the laundry, office work, 


Meals, chores Or a new building - many farm tasks and general maintenance. Among 
Hi other things they do their own canning and bake their 

there are few things that these own bread. : 
Miss Leanore Goodenow, director of the school, says 
high school students won't tackle. that by working with their hands the students become 
part of a family community and assume their respon- 


sibility to it. Scattergood is still primarily a college 
preparatory school, however. 


Photographed by GEORGE BLACK In certain respects the practical approach does tide 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Practical animal husbandry course uses live animals in classes. Each class member borrows 
$250 from a school fund to buy and feed sow or sheep which is then student's responsibility. 


Student weighs pig from her sow’s litter. Under supervision, students do all kitchen work. 


Library-study room gets heavy use. Witha 1 to 5 student-teacher ratio, academic work is 
very individualized. Descriptive reports, rather than grades, evaluate student's progress. 





Fine woodworking shop is housed in 
a milk house and a two-wing utility 


Scattergood crafts program includes 
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d in a building built by students and faculty. In the last ten years they have also built Under farm manager's supervision, students put 
utility | building and remodeled farm house. Pupils also do most of maintenance work. up corn crib on recently purchased school farm. 


ludes \a fine ceramics laboratory in student-built utility building. Here the high school students produce artistically designed clay pieces. 














Robin nest started to take shape after 
Langford nailed small limb to window. 


Four eggs arrived on a one-a-day basis. 


The Adventures of 
ROBINHOOD 


It doesn’t take robins long to raise their 


brood, but it’s interesting while it lasts. 


Photographed by ARTHUR LANGFORD 


HEN photographer Arthur Lang- 
ford discovered a pair of am- 
bitious robins was having trouble build- 
ing a nest on the window sill of his 
apartment, it did not take him long to 
react. To assist the construction opera- 
tion, he nailed a small branch on the 
sill to keep dried grasses from blowing 
away. Then he set up his camera. In 
this case a bird at hand was worth four 
at hand plus a fine set of negatives. 
The five-day nest building program, 
as well as the egg-laying stint (one 


arrived daily for four days) were care- 
fully recorded on film. Conveniently, 
the eggs began to hatch on a quiet Sun- 
day morning and Langford had his four 
extra subjects. 

Just 12 days from the hatch the little 
birds teetered to the edge of the nest 
and plunged off for their first clumsy 
flights. Soon the nest was empty. 

The pictures themselves were mainly 
a matter of patience. After the first 
blinding flashbulb, the female robin en- 
tirely ignored her fascinated friend. 


Mother Robin sat on the eggs almost continually during two-week hatching session. Father Robin made only perfunctory visits. 





Newly hatched robin babies cry impatiently for their supper. ~ a 
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Finding this fox hole a little cramped, wandering commences. 


Pe: 


Now two weeks old, last youngster leaves to make own way. 


Only beginning to feather, quartet feeds on mother's air lift. 


Straggling in, the indolent father looks over hungry abysses. 














The Black Angel 


Council Bluffs’ Dodge sisters lavished $40,000 


on Daniel Chester French’s representation of 


their mother’s deathbed dreams. 


by DENMAN KOUNTGZE, Jr. 


D EATH has long fascinated living man. Conceptions of 
the final demise vary as fables are repeated; poems, 
written; dirges, composed; and pictures, drawn. Death some- 
times appears as an overpowering, frightening skeleton with 
scythe, but through the centuries man has usually seized upon 
the kindly, ministering angelic figure. 

This romantic symbol of death was also the dream-concept 
of a Council Bluffs woman, Mrs. Grenville M. Dodge. And, 











































Imposing statue in Council Bluffs cemetery symbolizes death. 
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today, that vision stands realized in a shady, hillside grove 
at Fairview Cemetery in the western Iowa river city. Popularly 
termed, “The Black Angel,” the winged bronze statue de- 
signed by Daniel Chester French near the end of World War 
I, has been discolored by time and the elements, hence the 
name so commonly associated with it. 

A compelling figure it is. The expression is calm and 
pensive; the right hand is seemingly beckoning to someone 
far off. The other arm cradles a curious urn overflowing 
with water from an interior fountain. The pedestal is placed 
on the marble likeness of a strangely ornamented prow of a 
ship. On the base are carved Biblical inscriptions. 

The 40 thousand dollar statue was executed by the famous 
American sculptor at the request of Ruth Anne Dodge’s 
daughters after her death in 1916. The 714-foot statue, its 
original brilliance now dimmed to a greenish-black hue, was 
envisioned by the widow of General Dodge, after she was 
stricken with a serious illness. 

At that time Mrs. Dodge reported to her daughters, who 
were caring for her, the story of a re-occurring dream of a 
beautiful angel-like woman who begged of her to partake of 
what she carried in an urn. “ ‘Drink,’ said the figure — 
draped in white, ‘I bring you a promise and a blessing.’ But 
I felt unworthy and refused.” 

The girls, who were profoundly affected by their mother’s 
story sat spellbound when a short time later, the mother re- 
lated that the “tender young spiritual being” had returned to 
her for the third time. She then confessed that she had 
accepted the proferred urn and “drank of the water of life 

. which gave me immortality.” And in a few hours, Mrs. 
Dodge was dead. 

Awed by the tale, the girls recorded the words of their 
mother and then decided to perpetuate the dream. Com- 
missioning the sculptor French, who set out to accomplish the 
vision in bronze, the family veiled the whole story in secrecy. 
In 1918 after the artist had completed the statue, it was re- 
ported that Mr. French was so fascinated with his concept of 
the death-emblem that he wanted to take it back to New 
York. The sisters refused. 

According to the wishes of Mrs. Dodge’s daughters, Miss 
Anne Dodge and Mrs. Frank S. Pusey (the former Ella 
Dodge), the statue was dedicated in a private ceremony in 
March, 1920 and virtually no publicity was given it. 

Today, the weathered statue has faded into the background 
of foliage, much to the distaste of artists who have viewed 
the statue. Several years ago, a Belgian sculptress, Suzanne 
Silvercruys, took a long look at the statue and the dull brown 
of the winter evergreens behind it and exclaimed, “Oh, no, 
the blue sky should be the background for an angel.” But 
the trees. have remained. 
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beg newly and widely heralded age 
of automation has a familiar ring 
for a thriving Marshalltown firm. Be- 
fore economists worried about or union 
leaders decried or writers coined “auto- 
mation”, the Fisher Governor Company 
was deeply involved in the field. 

Last year, in fact, marked the 75th 
anniversary of Fisher’s profitable en- 
tanglement with automatic operation. 
The company’s sales representatives 
from all over the world were present 
for the three day diamond jubilee cele- 
bration climaxed with the opening of a 
lavish new office building. 

In the years since 1880 when the first 
simple pump governors were produced, 
the Fisher company has developed into 
the world’s largest manufacturer of 
industrial control valves and pressure 
regulators. The arrival of autcmation, 
however, is reflected in the post-war 
growth of the concern. As Fisher has 
capitalized on its long experience in the 
field of human-like machines, sales have 
nearly quadrupled. From a gross of 
$6,000,000 in 1945 they leaped to 
$20,000,000 last year. 

Although there are more than 1200 


PIONEERS in 


“Sale 


J arshalltown’s Fisher GoverntPCompe 
on automatically controlled regulating devices 


Fisher employees in Marshalltown, one 
resident observed recently, “I doubt if 
half the people in this town know ex- 
actly what they make at Fisher’s.” 
Their products are technical and bought 
by industry, not individual consumers. 

Fisher valves and regulators find a 
use wherever fluid must be moved and 
controlled. In general, the company’s 
products fall into two categories. 

First, there are liquid level controllers 


which automatically control various 
liquids in any kind of vessel. Say you 
have a gasoline storage tank — Fisher 


regulators in the tank can control the 
input or output of gasoline by “signal- 
ing” the pumps as to when to operate 
and at what capacity. The regulator 
can be set to maintain any desired level. 

These controllers are used principally 
in old refineries, power plants, gasoline 
plants, food processing plants and chem- 
ical industries. 

Secondly, Fisher automatic pressure 
controls regulate steam for heat or 
power, air used in processing and manu- 
facturing, gas transmitted from oil fields 
in pipe lines and fluids of all types that 
need pressure control. Breweries, mer- 
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r has flourished 


by CURT HARNACK 


chant and Navy ships, cement plants, 
paper mills and many other industries 
use Fisher products. 

Fisher Governor is also the world’s 
largest manufacturer of liquefied pe- 
troleum gas regulators. This is the only 
mass-produced Fisher product, and pri- 
vate consumers are more likely to come 
in contact with the LP regulators than 
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The first Fisher Governor Co. factory. 
Above is new office building of firm. 
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Illuminated ceiling of new engineering and drafting room eliminates all shadows. 


see. 


Bill Fisher, third generation president. 


with any other Fisher item — if they 
use bottled gas. 

Despite its present size, Fisher Gov- 
ernor Company is still the specialty 
manufacturing concern it has always 
been. This means that it makes valves 
and regulators according to the speci- 
fications of its industrial customers. A 
valve may vary from baseball size, cost- 
ing two dollars, to ten feet tall, weigh- 
ing three tons, and selling for several 
thousand dollars. 

As the nation’s industry advances 
more toward automation in all areas, 
Fisher products are finding wider and 
wider markets. In the beginning the 
founder of Fisher Governor applied the 
principle of automatic control to steam 
pressure. He invented the Fisher Gov- 


Lebby of new office building contains a display case with samples of products. 


ernor Type 1, which has proved so 
sound that it is still in the Fisher cata- 
log. The company is now preparing to 
produce electronic controls because of 
their increased industrial use. In this 
change and development of the Fisher 
products can be read a thumbnail por- 
trait of all-American industry. 

Bill Fisher, president of the company, 
is the third generation to guide the firm. 
His grandfather, William Fisher, came 
to Marshalltown in 1880 to install new 
pumping equipment at the water works. 
A serious fire broke out while he was 
at work on the project, and since the 
water supply was rapidly depleted, 
Fisher had to remain on duty nearly 
twenty-four hours to hand-throttle the 
steam-driven water pumps. He saw the 
need for an automatic control on the 
pumps — one that would maintain a 
constant discharge pressure. 

After inventing the pump governor, 
Fisher set up a small machine shop for 
its manufacture. The first factory was 
located near the unloading dock of the 
present city block-sized plant. In addi- 
tion to the production of governors, 
Fisher engaged in machinery repair, 
bicycle sales and service and even 
camera supplies. When Jasper Fisher 
succeeded his father in 1912 upon the 
latter’s death, the company employed 
five office workers and nine machinists. 

Goodwill through a quality product 
had advanced the company, but when 
Jasper Fisher took over, he established 
sales representatives in all parts of the 
United States and in many foreign 
countries. After a nationwide advertis- 
ing program directed at industry, many 
new concerns became interested in pur- 
chasing control equipment. The first 
Fisher catalog was published, and Mrs. 
J. H. Fisher helped with the original 
price-listing. 

After her husband’s death in 1938, 
Mrs. Fisher became president of the 
company. Among her special interests 
were the areas of personnel relations 
and management policies. In 1954 her 
son, Bill Fisher, who had been executive 
vice president, assumed control. Com- 
pany stock is largely family owned, but 
a few long-time employees have some 
share. 

During World War II Fisher Gov- 
ernor played an important part in the 
Army Manhattan district atomic bomb 
project. Fisher controllers were used at 
Oak Ridge, Hanford and other areas. 
Although the company continues to do 
some governmental work, its major 
effort is directed to serving industry. 

In 1950 Fisher Governor opened a 
plant at Rochester, England, where 
identical regulators and controllers are 
made. This plant was put into opera- 
tion to better compete in the pound 





sterling economic world. Last year a 
Canadian Fisher plant began manu- 
facturing at Woodstock, Ontario. 

A large portion of the workers who 
share Fisher’s Marshalltown payroll of 
$4,600,000 annually are neither en- 
gineers nor machinists. Because Fisher 
has to follow each customer’s special 
order requirements in construction and 
choice of materials, a big office staff is 
needed. The customer’s order must be 
determined, the right materials selected 
or recommended, product made and 
then shipped. Following each order 
through the various stages makes paper 
work heavy. 

In the laboratories of the new Fisher 
building, extensive tests are run on 
Fisher products. Every conceivable 
aspect is tested to ensure accuracy and 
durability of the automatic controllers. 
At times pressures up to 15,000 pounds 
per square inch are applied. 

The plant itself includes a pattern 
shop where Old World skills are em- 
ployed. Modeling and hand-work on 
mahogany casts precede reproduction in 
aluminum. Jn a large special tool de- 
partment the unique instruments neces- 
sary for Fisher manufacturing are pro- 
duced according to specification. An- 
other section is devoted to refiling and 


Turret lathe operator works on a governor in factory. 


resetting so that all tools are kept at a 
high level of precision. 

The factory uses the casting output of 
forty founderies as it runs on a three 
shift basis night and day. Last year 
several new multi-spindle automatic ma- 
chines were installed for the manufac- 
turing of small parts. In some cases it 
takes only six seconds for a brass rod 
to become part of an LP gas regulator. 
Six machining operations are performed 
almost simultaneously. 

The new electronic department of the 
Fisher Governor Company is a special 
innovation since Fisher products have 
been based largely on the pneumatic 
control principle. Last year Fisher 
bought the Thermo Instruments com- 
pany of Belmont, California, a pioneer 
in electronic controls. They manu- 
factured and sold a “capacitance elec- 
tronic” type level controller and indi- 
cator. This “Belmont Control’ device 
was found to be especially effective in 
operating at pressures over 50,000 
pounds per square inch. 

There are no labor unions at Fisher, 
and recent votes indicate that Fisher 
employees are not interested in being 
unionized. The most effective organi- 
zation among employees is the Fisher 
Ten Year Club, organized in 1937 at the 




















Optical comparator greatly magnifies a 
machined part for detailed inspection. 


With 1200 people on payroll, Fisher is Marshalltown’s largest employer. 
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Girls check liquid petroleum gas regulators, one of principal products. 


suggestion of J. H. Fisher. The first 
aim of the club was to administer a sick 
benefit program, and in 1940 a hos- 
pitalization insurance plan was in- 
stituted. Since then many other bene- 
fits for all employees are included in 
the Ten Year Club’s activities. 

A board of seven directors is elected 
annually from all members who have 
been with the company ten years or 
more. To date Fisher Ten Year Club 
members number over four hundred. 
Although the club is entirely run by 
employees, the Fisher company gives 
substantial monetary aid. In December 
the club received a check for $50,000 to 
carry out its program. 

Other Fisher Governor employee 
advantages include a strong seniority 
program, pay incentive plan, pension 
benefits and a life insurance plan. Two 
Marshalltown banks participate in a 
special savings program of which Fisher 
employees may take advantage. Up to 
10% may be deducted from the pay 
check for savings bank deposit, and to 
the regular bank interest rate of 2%, 
Fisher adds 3%, making a total of 5% 
return for the investor. A $5,000 max- 
imum is set on this plan, and close to 
half a million dollars are currently in 
savings. 

Eaeh issue of the company’s monthly 
newspaper, “The Governor,” lists an 
honor roll of employees who've passed 
milestones in years of service: from five, 
ten, fifteen, twenty, to twenty-five years. 
J. Hf. Fisher in 1935 started the practice 
of awarding gold pins “in recognition of 
loyal and continuous service to the com- 
pany.” The pins are exchanged after 
each five years of service. 

Founder of the company, William 
Fisher, first issued bonus checks to em- 
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ployees in 1900. Since then yearly 
bonuses have been paid except from 
1931 to 1933. Every employee receives 
a $10 bonus for each year of service. 
Last year the Christmas bonus checks 
totaled over a quarter of a million dol- 
lars, with a special bonus of two weeks 
pay included. Every employee of Fisher 
received a check at the annual Christ- 
mas patty. 

Other fringe benefits of Fisher Gov- 
ernor employees have a traditional basis. 
For twenty-five years all newly-weds, if 
the worker has been with the company 
six months or more, receive a twenty-six 
piece set of silverware. Another old 
tradition at Fisher is that all parents of 
twins receive a twin-sized baby carriage 
with the company’s compliments. 

Ever since 1899 all Fisher Governor 
employees receive chickens at Thanks- 
giving. Employees having five or more 
in a family receive two chickens. 

During every season a busy sports 
program is sponsored by the company. 
A soft ball league forms in summer; in 
winter, bowling is most popular. Bas- 
ketball, bowling, archery, volley ball, 
cribbage and many other activities are 
promoted. 

Each August all Fisher Governor em- 
ployees enjoy a “Summer Carnival,” 
complete with rides and concessions, 
clowns, stage shows and acts. 

The Fisher Foundation, a charitable 
institution, has recently begun a series 
of scholarships that have greatly bene- 
fited young Marshalltown people. At 
first the awards were made to students 
interested in studying engineering and 
to those wishing to attend Marshall- 
town Junior College. The program has 
since expanded to include teacher train- 
ing, liberal arts and law, medicine, 








Hydrostatic tester detects bad castings by pressure. 


music and nurses training. 

President Bill Fisher has the reputa- 
tion of knowing every employee by his 
first name if he has met him once. “I 
believe the best possible working situ- 
ation exists when each individual knows 
he counts and feels that he is making a 
contribution,” he has said. He feels 
that labor morale is high at Fisher Gov- 
ernor. “There is a spiritual necessity 
for the individual’s feeling his worth.” 

In addition to his company duties, 
Fisher maintains a versatile interest 
in many fields, particularly the fine arts. 
The Fisher family discovered and pro- 
moted the opera career of Nadine Con- 
nor, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. At the diamond jubilee of 
the company last May she gave a con- 
cert for Fisher employees. 

Bill Fisher is a good pianist, and 
last year a one act opera that he com- 
posed received its world premier at the 
Hotel Tallcorn in Marshalltown. Based 
upon an Oscar Wilde poem, “The 
Happy Prince,” the opera’s libretto was 
written by John Gutman, assistant man- 
ager to Rudolph Bing of the Metropol- 
itan Opera. 

A concert version of “The Happy 
Prince,” with no scenery or costumes, 
was performed for the Fisher girls’ 
Two Year Club, and several Fisher em- 
ployees sang important roles. Bill 
Fisher played the accompaniment. 

Bill Fisher has also strived to make 
his factory kingdom a happy one. He 
has endeavored to give his employees 
a real share of the fruits of a fast grow- 
ing company in a booming field. That 
the boundaries have expanded so far is 
a tribute to Fisher Governor’s ability to 
capitalize on its pioneering role in the 
age of automation. 


























Mills THAT TURNED 






WITH A RIGHT GOOD WILL 


Millstones, millponds and even a few mills recall 


the days of a leading Iowa industry and institution. 


by NANCY GIBBONS ZOOK 


Photos by ROBERT HOSTLER, ARTHUR LANGFORD 


Oh, the jelly old miller boy he 
lived by the mill, 

The mill turned round with a 
right good will... 


HESE words or slight variations 

of them open the lively square 
dance known as The Jolly Miller, The 
Miller of Dee or The Miller Boy. The 
dance helped relieve the stiffness of 
early pioneer parties in lowa and is 
popular again today. 

While the perspiring fiddler saws 
the air with “Turkey in the Straw,” 
laughing couples revolve in a big wheel 
of whirling skirts and gay shirts. Usu- 
ally in the center is the Jolly Miller, 
trying to catch a partner. 

The mixer dance is a lot of fun and 
an excellent way to get acquainted. 
But it’s more difficult to get acquaint- 
ed with the colorful days that the 
dance represents. 

To do that, you must leave the 
bright lights and gay parties and seek 
the little towns, the quiet country roads 
and the shadowed streams where the 
few remaining water mills of Iowa 
may be found. These are the proud 
but lonely survivors of the busy years 
when more than 1000 water wheels 
clicked throughout 81 counties. Then, 
the jolly miller and his mill were truly 
the hub of the pioneer countryside. 

Five miles southeast of Elkader a 
narrow wooded road swiftly drops you 
down into the valley of yesterday. As 
your car rattles the wooden planks of 
the old iron bridge, you scarcely no- 
tice the rushing Turkey River. Your 
eyes are drawn to the massive stone 
walls of Motor Mill rising six stories 
above the east bank. Five feet thick 





at the base, the walls taper to two feet 


at the top — an impressive monument 
to the building ability of pioneer John 
Thompson. 


Here in the secluded beauty of this 
100-year-old structure is the substantial 
shell of a young man’s dream. With 
other investors, Thompson spent $90,000 
to establish the mill and the little town 
of Motor. 

One source says the mill alone cost 
$50,000. It is easy to believe when 
you think of the difficulties involved 
in erecting such a building in the 
1850's. 

To secure the necessary limestone 
from the river cliffs, a double rail 
track was laid along the hillside. Then 
a chain cable was run over a drum 
at the top of the hill and the three- 





Woolen, paper, flour mills at Coralville in the seventies. Courtesy of Mae Osborn. 


to-five-ton weight of a fuil car of 
stone going down drew the other empty 
car up to the quarry. 

A 12-foot-high dam almost two 
hundred feet long was built with 
the bottom and sides of solid rock. 
The 50-foot millrace sped water to 
the huge wheel which even at low 
water equalled a minimum of 250 
horsepower. 

Today the river murmurs over the 
crumbled dam and the water wheel 
has long since vanished but in the cob- 
webbed interior of the old mill you 
can see two of the bottom burrstones 
imbedded in the hay-strewn’ floor. 
Nearby is the wooden derrick which 
once lifted the huge five-foot-wide top 
stones so that the skilled stone dresser 
could re-cut the furrows by hand with 
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his steel pick. For this important work 
he sometimes received the high wage 
of 75 to 90 cents a day. 

In those times a steamboat often 
came up the winding river from Du- 
buque to the promising town of Motor, 
and plans were made to extend the 
narrow gauge railroad from McGregor 
and Elkader to the millsite. 

But a flood washed away the ties 
when the railroad was only three miles 
from Motor, and the right of way 
became a wagon and sled road, one of 
Iowa’s first one-way streets. It was 
so narrow that in the mornings it was 
used only by travelers going north from 
Motor to Elkader. In the afternoons 
only southbound traffic was permitted. 

By the turn of the century the traffic 
was no longer a problem — it had 
virtually disappeared. So had most of 
the town of Motor. 

It was the same story which was 
being repeated at many of the water 
mills in Iowa. The swift rise of the 
milling industry between 1830 and 1880 
had coincided with Iowa’s rise to second 
in the nation’s wheat production. In 
1875 three million acres produced forty- 
four million bushels and throughout 
the state the humming millstones turned 
to the song of the jolly miller. 

Then a succession of blows grad- 
ually silenced his song. The wheat 
crop was diminished by drought, 
chinch bugs and grasshoppers and de- 
pleted soil. Discouraged farmers either 
moved west to mew and cheaper land 
or turned to the quick profits of corn 
and livestock. The growing web of 
railroads added stiff competition to 
the local mills which had somehow 
survived the frequent fires and floods. 
Like many of its unfortunate fellows, 
Motor Mill succumbed to the pressure 
of these factors. 

In 1903, the land was bought for 
farm use by Louis L. Klink. Today it 
is owned by his daughter and son, Mrs. 
Mabel Pust of Littleport and druggist E. 
H. Klink of Belle Plaine. The stone 
tavern has become a residence, and the 
old mill is used for storage. Near the 
empty cooper shop, straggling weeds 
write an uneven epitaph on the dis- 
carded top millstones but Motor Mill 
itself towers in picturesque solitude, its 
century-old walls a challenge to time. 

KLEINLEIN’S MILL 

Tucked away in a tranquil valley two 

miles northwest of Strawberry Point is 





CENTERSPREAD: Pine Creek 
Mill, now restored, stands in 
Wild Cat Den State Park near 
4 Muscatine. OPPOSITE: The his- 
toric mill at Bellevue. Photo- 
graphs by Arthur Langford. 
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The old Motor Mill, located on the Turkey River, is six miles southeast of Elkader. 


another survivor of better days—Klein- 
lein’s Mill. The four-story stone build- 
ing now sits rather incongruously in the 
middle of a farmyard, but once it was 
the key figure in Kleinlein Hollow which 
also boasted a brewery and a cheese fac- 
tory of stone, and three residences — all 
property of the Kleinlein family. 

Five generations ago when Peter 
Kleinlein arrived in Iowa from Ger- 
many, it was said that he had a bag of 
jingling gold coins, enough to buy all 
the land now occupied by Strawberry 


Point. But he was interested in only 
one kind of land — that which would 
furnish water for the power he visual- 
ized. He found it in the Spring Creek 
area that became known as Kleinlein 
Hollow. 

There near the site of a former mill 
he harnessed the waters of the “South” 
and “West” springs with an aqueduct 
leading down the valley to the mill. 
Faint traces of that aqueduct are still 
visible on the steep hillside. 

Like Motor Mill, Kleinlein’s is a good 


Limestone cooperage of Motor Mill was also built by John Thompson in the 1860's. 





example of pioneer ingenuity in build- 
ing. A tracked conveyance brought the 
quarried limestone from over a hill west 
of the hollow. At first this track ran 
down steeply from the hilltop to the 
valley floor where the four-foot thick 
foundation and the lower story walls 
were being built. As the work pro- 
gressed, the track was raised accordingly 
until it ran almost level with the hill 
when the top floor was constructed. 

Finished in 1859, the mill served a 
large area and miller Kleinlein in his 
dusty cap and coat became a familiar 
figure, leaning on the half-door of his 
mill as he waved a welcome to the 
weary pioneer. 

Going to mill over the rough unim- 
proved trails had elements of adventure 
but it was also a tedious trip, often in- 
volving a distance of sixty miles or more 
and requiring many days. 

When the driver came to a stream, 


he sometimes had to cut down trees to 
form a footbridge for himself. Then 
he would unyoke the oxen and make 
them ford or swim across. After he 
had carried all his grain in bags to the 
opposite bank, he would take his wagon 
apart and carry it over. Then on the 
other side he would reassemble his load 
and move on slowly, wondering if his 
family at home were safe or if they 
had enough food. 

There were also delays at the mill if 
the water were too high or too low for 
grinding, or if there were many people 
ahead of him waiting for their grain to 
be ground. But there was social life. 

While the visitors camped out around 
such a mill as Kleinlein’s, they ex- 
changed scarce news, laughed at each 
other’s favorite stories and enjoyed the 
brief respite from the daily drudgery. 
The brewery helped some of them pass 
away the hours, and at the rear of it 


Fontana Mill at Hazleton has a high stone foundation and wooden superstructure. 








was the unsupported arched tunnel of 
stone large enough for wagons to pass 
through. What a lot of talk this un- 
usual piece of engineering caused! 

The travellers carried home many in- 
teresting bits of mews and it was prob- 
ably hard to tell whether they were 
more warmly welcomed because of the 
news or because of the flour and meal 
they. brought, a very special treat after 
weeks of breadstuffs ground in an old- 
fashioned coffee mill or pounded in a. ‘ 
mortar by a pestle. 

Except for one cracked wall Klein- 
lein’s Mill today is in surprisingly good 
condition. Old wagon wheels, part of a 
sleigh, and farm odds and ends are now 
stored on the main floor but by careful 
exploration on the uncertain flooring, 
you can glimpse two stone burrs in their 
original position. 

You can hold onto the rough hand- 
hewn timbers, almost two feet square, 
and glance upward at the bucket belts 
which once carried the grain from the 
turning millstones to the upper floors 
where it was purified through a down- 
ward series of sifter screens. Visible 
near the very top of the mill are the 
iron bolts running the full length of the 
building as added support for the thick 
stone walls. 

Most of the machinery has been re- 
moved but in the dust-shrouded debris 
underneath the building are parts of the 
enclosed water wheel which once fur- 
nished 65 horsepower for the busy mill. 

The scent of woodland flowers now 
replaces the limburger cheese odor of 
earlier days and only the foundation 
lines remain from the once-prosperous 
cheese factory. What was left of the 
old stone brewery has been repaired for 
use as a farm building. 

The mill property is owned today by 
Charles Bradley of Strawberry Point, 
but the land is being farmed by Carl 
Kleinlein, great-great-grandson of the 
founder of Kleinlein Hollow. He and 
his wife live in the big two-story 
residence, the only occupied dwelling of 
the original three. 

Carl can remember when the mill was 
still active during World War I. His 
uncle used to run feed during the day 
until about four in the afternoon. Then 
Carl would grind white and buckwheat 
flour from six in the evening until one 
o'clock in the morning, fall into bed, 
and drag out at seven to repeat the 
process. 

Wheat was so scarce in those days 
that the government insisted “‘substi- 
tutes” be used to stretch the amount of 
flour. Mr. Kleinlein didn’t have the 
“substitutes” and his mill was forced 
to close. The other industries soon 
closed, too. 

Years later the good trout fishing of 


Kleinlein Creek drew as many as eighty 
cars on some days to the tiny hollow 
but in 1952 the Kleinlein welcome was 
reluctantly withdrawn because the fish- 
ing activities were interfering with the 
farming. 

STILL ACTIVE 

While no mill in Iowa is publicly 
selling water-ground flour today, a few 
of the historic old mills still use water 
power in other ways. 

The old frame Wagaman Mill at 
Lynnville may not be so picturesque but 
it is an unusual combination of the past 
and the present. The boxed-in water 
wheels are used as generators and the 
mill sells electric power to the power 
company, then buys back its power sup- 
ply for electric equipment to grind feeds. 
However, time is taking its toll at this 
mill and the river is so filled with sand 
below the dam that the efficiency of the 
turbines has been cut at least 75% and 
they do not operate all the time. 

North of Mason City the Fertile Mill 
sometimes uses its water wheel to power 
the rollers. 

At Spillville the old stone mill is show- 
ing its age of more than one hundred 
years but the weathered stone walls and 
the faded red frame additions still hold 
some of the charm that delighted com- 
poser Anton Dvorak when he spent 
the summer of 1893 in the little Bo- 
hemian town. 

A faint outline on the river wall of 
the mill shows where the outside water 
wheel once was. Old-timers claim that 
Dvorak received inspiration for part of 
his “‘Humoresque” from the sounds of 
this mill wheel as he strolled along the 
wooded banks of the Turkey River. 
Now the mill uses water power every 
day for hulling oats, mixing feed and 
shelling corn. 

About the time that soldiers at old 
Fort Atkinson were performing their 
unique duty of protecting one Indian 
tribe from two others, stone burrs in 
the nearby town mill began grinding 
wheat and corn into flour. During the 
next ninety-seven years the equipment 
was modernized and the product 
changed but two Samson Turbine water 
wheels are the main source of power 
today for the grinding and mixing of 
feeds. This mill has been in the Weist 
family since 1893. 

An even longer record of ownership 
is held by the Bernatz family who first 
acquired the stone mill at Decorah in 
1885 according to the present descen- 
dant, Carl Bernatz. He sold the mill in 
1953 after it had been under Bernatz 
management for sixty-eight years. (His 
uncle and his great-uncle once ran the 
mill at Spillville. ) 

Originally built in 1849 of stone from 
the banks of the Upper Iowa River, the 











































































Occasionally water is still used to power rollers of Fertile Mills near Mason City. 


Kleinlein’s Mill near Strawberry Point, built in 1859, is now a lonely sentinel. 
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The last legislature voted $10,000 toward restoring the Lennon Mill near Panora. 


The Bernatz Mill at Decorah is still in family hands. Diesel now provides power. 


Decorah landmark operated continuous- 
ly by water power from the days of the 
Winnebago Indians until 1947. 

The course of the river has now been 
moved a quarter of a mile away but the 
106-year-old mill remains near the busi- 
ness district of Decorah, manufacturing 
mixed feeds and doing custom grinding 
of grain with a large Diesel engine. 

Another phase of the old milling days 
may be seen in Decorah in the typical 
pioneer buildings built on Luther Col- 
lege campus as part of the Norwegian 
American Historical Museum. There 
along with the furnished pioneer homes, 
log schoolhouse and parsonage, you will 
find a hand gristmill and a drying house 
of the kind in which grain and malt 
were dried before grinding. Two other 
millstones are outside the log cabins. 

Many of the old mills slipped into 
oblivion without any special notice. 
Some, like the wooden Fontana Mill 
near Hazleton, are in such bad condi- 
tion that they are being torn down. 
Large modern plants replaced others 
while the sturdy walls of a few have 
been utilized in various but rather un- 
romantic ways. 

Tubbs Mill near Maquoketa became a 
cheese factory, the famous Trout Run 
Mill near Decorah now processes meat, 
and the three-story red frame mill at 
Bellevue is a feed store. There is no 
roof on the Fountain Spring Mill near 
Greeley but it shelters livestock and so 
does the Seneca Williams Mill in Jack- 
son County. 

When the spring failed that fed the 
well-known Staudinger Mill near Mono- 
na, the mill closed but the building with 
its two-foot-thick stone walls later 
housed the family of immigrant John 
Levenhagen in 1893. It was also used 
as a dwelling by his son and other 
families but it has now become a barn. 

At Elgin the old Weibel Mill is used 
for auto and farm equipment storage 
but it will long be remembered for the 
days when Adolph Weibel was the tra- 
ditional, jolly miller. He served almost 
half a century as miller yet he also 
found time to be mayor, to hold a 
position on the council and to pace the 
local band with impressive “oompahs” 
from his bass horn. 

MILLERS AND MILLSTONES 

Other of the mills which no longer 
exist will also be remembered because 
of their famous millers. 

In 1856 a meeting was called at the 
Old Stone Capitol in Iowa City to or- 
ganize the Republican party in Iowa. 
Tempers flared in the heat of political 
excitement but suddenly a man in the 
dusty garb of a miller rose to his feet. 
There was a moment of surprised si- 
lence. Then his calm, well-chosen words 
and forceful arguments made everyone 














































present aware that the miller before 
them was also an orator and a states- 
man. 

This was “Honest Sam”, or “Kirk- 
wood the Miller”, from the mill at 
Coralville. Later he became State Sen- 
ator, Governor, U. S. Senator and even- 
tually Secretary of the Interior under 
President Garfield. 

At Clermont, miller William Larrabee 
was sent to the General Assembly and 
then to the governor's chair for two 
terms. When the Larrabee Mill was 
finally dismantled, one of its old French 
burrstones was cemented into the walls 
of a Lime Springs house in honor of 
the distinguished miller. 

About four years ago French burr- 
stones first used during the Civil War 
were removed from the mill at Shell 
Rock and are now lying out in back 
of it. This mill is easily located from 
the Main Street bridge. Electricity has 
powered the mill since ice carried away 
the dam about 1917 but the old burr- 
stones had been used in the manu- 
facture of cereal products until 1944. 

The Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution from Mt. Pleasant and New 
London marked the site of the first flour 
mill built in Henry County with one of 
the original millstones on a stone foun- 
dation at Lowell. Another chapter of 
the same organization remembered the 
Iowa Flouring Mill at Iowa Falls with 
a boulder and bronze tablet on the cor- 
(Continued on page 48) 





ROM what is believed to be the 

storeroom of the 106-year-old 
Riverside Mill at Elkader, Dr. P. R. 
V. Hommel has developed a home, 
workshop, garage and an office and 
examination room. 

Workmen converted the top floor 
of the remains of the historic mill 
into a modern apartment, complete 
with utility room and patio. Solid 
walnut planks, beams and window 
sills, salvaged from the old mill 
structure, enhance the remodeled 
home. The doctor is especially fond 
of old, mellowed-wood furniture 
which he patiently restores to beauty 
and usefulness and with which he 
has furnished his unusual home. 

Once people brought their grain 
50 to 60 miles to what was known 
as the largest mill housed in the 
largest stone building west of the 
Mississippi. But today, the Hom- 
mels are concerned with flowers, not 
flour. Visitors are drawn to the his- 
tory-wrapped site to enjoy the tulips, 
roses and lilies blooming within the 
neatly fenced front entrance of the 
Hommel’s apartment-office. 



























Old Mill Undergoes Change 
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Patio ceiling is skylighted. 


Hommel's living room reflects interest in antiques. 


Famous Elkader mill before fire. 
Storehouse at right, now a home. 


Noted Elkader bridge is attractively framed by 
picture window of second-floor apartment. 
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A Chat with Mrs. Sayre 


As the world’s foremost farm woman, 


she has helped lead the way to a 
better life from Iowa to India. 


by KATHERINE McNAMARA 


RS. Raymond Sayre stirred her 

coffee reflectively. She gazed 
through the sun-flooded picture window 
of her comfortable combination “family 
room” and office as she considered her 
35 years of community service which 
has extended into the most remote cor- 
ners of the globe. 

Outside, the remains of an unex- 
pected snow glistened on the rolling 
fields, part of the 600-acre Sayre farm 
on the west edge of Ackworth, a cross- 
roads Warren County town of 100 peo- 
ple with two chief claims to fame: 
Highway 92 and the Sayre family. 


“People often ask me, “Why don't 
you say you're from Indianola?’ (the 
county seat town five miles to the 
west), Mrs. Sayre laughed, “but I al- 
ways tell them that, after all, Ackworth 
really is where we live.” 

And it was from Ackworth that 
modest, unassuming Ruth Buxton Sayre 
went forth to speak for the farm wives 
of her country, her state and eventually 
for the rural women of the world. 

“You have to make a lot of sacrifices 
when you do community service,” Mrs. 
Sayre said, “and your family must 
sacrifice, too. 


At 5% months, Mary Alice Sayre is the youngest of Mrs. Sayre’s five grandchildren. 








“But there are some compensations. 

“There are the people you meet; the 
friends you make. Keeping up your 
interests and learning through them is 
a part of your own education. Sharing 
farm and community activities with 
your husband and discussing your 
problems with him strengthens the mar- 
riage bond. 

“Children respect a mother who is 
making a contribution to the community 
because she is a person in her own right.’ 
And when Mother isn’t always on hand 
to advise, the youngsters must make 
their own decisions, which help them 
become self-reliant adults. 

“But, perhaps most of all, there’s a 
satisfaction in knowing that you have 
tried to make the most of whatever 
talents have been given you. Everyone 
has some talent, and the obligation to 
use it. 

“You must have a missionary feeling 
for community work,” she continued. 
“It helps you withstand the criticism of 
those who don’t approve of what you’re 


doing.” 
Mrs. Sayre deplored the harrassed 
mother who — influenced by pressures 


from all sides — finds herself involved 
in more community “jobs” than she can 
handle. 

“First, analyze yourself and the needs 
of your community,” she cautioned. 
“Choose the place where you are needed 
most and then concentrate on it. 

“For instance, I lived in a rural com- 
munity so that was the place for me to 
do my part. I've always considered 
myself a ‘mouthpiece’ for other rural 
women. 

“What I wanted to say was impor- 
tant to me — and I thought it probably 
was what other farm wives would say 
if they had the chance.” 

And, energetic Mrs. Sayre, despite her 
far-flung community service, has been 
a full-time farm wife, too. 

Soon after her marriage, she moved 
to a farm five miles from New Virginia 
in Warren County in 1919. A “city 
girl” from Indianola and a Simpson 
College graduate who had majored in 
foreign languages, she was determined 
to show her doubting neighbors that “a 
town girl could manage on a farm.” 

And manage she did. She carried 
water, cleaned lamp chimneys, rendered 
lard, churned butter, raised chickens, 
gardened and canned — as well as 
caring for their babies — Helen; Alice, 
15 months younger, and William, who 
was born when Alice was 3 years old. 
The fourth child John, arrived several 
years later. 

But the community-minded Sayres 
served when and where they could. 
Even before their children were born, 
they rode in a wagon the five miles into 


























town over mud roads to vote for school 
consolidation at New Virginia. 

“It passed, and they've always had 
a good school there,” Mrs. Sayre re- 
called. 

And when Farm Bureau and Exten- 
sion service personnel called a meeting 
in Indianola in 1920 to organize women’s 
work in Warren County, Mrs. Sayre 
drove 29 miles in a Model-T Ford to 
attend. More important though: She 
went back home “to help organize” a 
group in her township. 

Mrs. Sayre has applied what she 
learned about people and organization 
in this early Farm Bureau work to her 
present posts as chairman of the survey 
committee (in charge of organization 
and program) of the Associated Coun- 
try Women of the World and as a 
member of President Eisenhower's agri- 
cultural advisory committee. 

“In trying to help people in other 
countries learn new methods, you start 
by training a few local leaders who have 
their confidence,’ Mrs. Sayre explained, 
“just like we did when Extension was 
started back in Virginia Township.” 

After a visit to India and the Middle 
East several years ago, she criticised 
our Point IV program as “trying to do 
too much too fast in some countries.” 
In an article in the May, 1953, issue of 
Farm Journal, she wrote: 

“The new way must be brought in 
gradually and sympathetically and only 
as the people themselves accept it. We 
who live in rural America know this 
from our own experience with Extension 
educational programs.” 

And the little lady Warren 
County knew exactly what she was talk- 
ing about. She has experienced count- 
less changes in the brief 37 years of her 
own Iowa farm life: electricity and 
appliances, home water systems, radio, 
television, new cars and mechanized 
farming. 

One of her greatest thrills came when 
the family moved to the present home in 
1929 — a house wired for electricity! 

“I turned lights on all over the house 
that first night,” Mrs. Sayre reminisced. 
“And I felt richer than I ever did before 
Why, I could see into the 


from 


or since. 
corners!” 

Is it any wonder that she can listen 
sympathetically and with understanding 
to the problems of rural women in India 
or the back country of Australia? 

But Mrs. Sayre doesn’t really like to 
talk about herself. “There’s so much 
to be done for the vast numbers of 
women in other nations of the world,” 
she said. “Probably our greatest prob- 
lem in international relations lies in the 
rural areas.” 

And Mrs. Sayre is busy carrying this 
message to her neighbors. She spent six 





A real, small town woman, Mrs. Sayre gets her mail in Ackworth’s one and only store. 


weeks in the Middle East last fall — 
one of a series of trips abroad since she 
first went to Europe in 1939 — and has 
been giving a number of illustrated talks 
since her return, many of them before 
church groups. 

“When you are involved outside your 
community, you lose contact with your 
friends at home,” she explained. ‘“That’s 
another price you pay.”” And that’s one 
reason why she has been concentrating 
her talks in her locality lately — so she 
could see more of the folks at home. 

There are many souvenirs from her 
travels tastefully displayed in the pleas- 
ant family-sized Sayre home. Among 
her most handsome momentoes are an 
antique silver tea service and tray which 
she found in England. 

Mrs. Sayre likes antiques and has two 
carved chairs in her living room that be- 
longed to her grandmother. She re- 


(Continued on page 52) 


Still deep in official life, Mrs. Sayre catches up on some of her correspondence. 
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She retuns from talk carrying projec- 
tor, slides, mementoes from recent trip. 
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SALISBURY HOUSE 


Magnificent Great Hall contains fine oriental rugs, tapestries, portrait of “The Brothers’ by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Balcony has 
four 16th century German-carved wood statues mounted on top of an altar railing which was formerly in a Salisbury church 
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RU ee aa AACR aN In Des Moines, a Tudor mansion’s 


treasures in art, books and furnishings 


assume a new and fitting role. 


AJESTICALLY secluded on a wooded knoll in the mid- 
dle of Des Moines, a Tudor mansion recalls the era 
when the American Success Story sought roots. 

Finished in 1928 at a cost of $1,200,000 by Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Weeks with a fortune gained in the cosmetics business, 
Salisbury House represented an attempt to create an English 
home built between 1200 and 1650 and lived in continuously 
since about 1550. Major portions of the residence were moved 
over from England and the invoice value of the art and fur- 
nishings by the time it was sold amounted to $600,000. 

King’s House in Salisbury, England, was used by the Weeks 
as a model. All of its principal features are incorporated, but 
no actual materials. Wall paneling, fireplaces, stained glass, 
flooring and ceilings, however, were taken from other Tudor 
structures in Salisbury and brought to Des Moines. 

The house itself reproduces three distinct periods: 13th 
century Gothic in the north porch, Tudor in the flint and 
stone portion and Carolinian in the brick section. Inside, the 
tapestries, woodwork, arms and armour, paintings, vases and 
statuary represent a variety of eras and cultures as would 
be true in any collector’s establishment, but they concentrate 
primarily on the late Middle Ages. 

When the Iowa State Educational Association recently pur- 
chased the Weeks’ home, it found the 42-room building large 
enough to provide plenty of working space while still pre- 
serving the principal rooms fairly much as it found them. 
Salisbury House was turned over almost intact, down to the 
smallest curios. The Weeks had built and furnished this 
Tudor mansion as an organic whole and wished to keep it so. 
As a result the valuation of the library alone represents a 
good percentage of the $200,000 purchase price. 

Chief among the art works in the present Salisbury House 
collection is an excellent portrait by Anthony Van Dyck of 
Cardinal Domenico Rivarola. “The Brothers La Bouchere” 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence is also a fine work. The detail of 
the heads is considered particularly good. On the modern 
side is a highly praised painting, “Young Women” by Leon 
Kroll. Two paintings by George Romney are represented as 


(Continued on page 44) 


Viewed from south, Common Room is in right wing, steps lead 
to Great Hall, library is in the next adjoining brick wing. 
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Photographed by GORDON ADAMS 










































West Corridor off hall leads to library, former dining room, 
office area; houses English furniture, oriental art pieces. 


Terrace view of Salisbury House taken while Weeks were still 
residing there shows clearly the flint and stone construction. 
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Elizabethan Common Room has paneling, 


table were formerly in dining room. Portraits, unusual vases,a $7,000 grand piano and needlework frieze (above paneling) of 14th-15th 


Concealed by paneled walls is specially designed pipe organ. 
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Most valuable painting, Cardinal Domenico Rivarola by Van Dyck, 
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0 16th centuries. Chairs around 19-foot monastery Great Hall's groined ceiling came from England as did fireplace and four sections of 
stained glass in window. The 16th century Brussels Brabant tapestry once hung in Vienna. 


th-15th century design also decorate the room. 


Dyck, is in Common Room. Two Romneys, a Raeburn, imported old fireplace and paneling, English furniture grace former dining room. 
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Former sitting room of Mrs. Weeks is in the Louis XVI period; has crystal chandelier, English marquetry floor. 


Queen Anne room, furnished mainly in that period, has particularly fine old oak paneling and oriental rugs. 
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Carved library panels wer 


Outstanding Salisbury Hos 
In coilections housed here 
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panels were found in England. Emile Bourdelle’s excellent bust of Rodin. Coromandel screen is called one of the world’s “handsomest’. 


lisbury House library has fireplace imported from England, beautiful paneling. Chandelier is made from ancient axle piece of a Sicilian cart. 
housed here are many rare manuscripts and a number of excellent books including a unique group of D. H. Lawrence’s works. 























AS IMPORTANT 
TO VOU 
AS YOUR 





AUTOMOBILE 





THE MOTOR CLUB OF IOWA 


DAVENPORT MASON CITY SPENCER 
MARSHALLTOWN FORT DODGE COUNCIL BLUFFS 
WATERLOO CLINTON IOWA City 

DES MOINES 

OTTUMWA 


(AEST Sn OS TSA URE A Ee 
known throughout lowa 


as the Bank 


where 
EVERY Customer 


is Important 






JALLEY BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Des Moines 


MEMBER F. D. 1. C. 
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Bring on the Company 


by LENORE SULLIVAN 


E NTERTAINING is often a “spur of the moment” affair 
in the life of a busy newspaper editor and publisher and 
his family. But Mrs. Carl Hamilton of Iowa Falls is seldom 
at a loss for something distinctive to serve. 

On short notice Ruth Hamilton can draw on an array of 
sauces and her own salad dressings which she always keeps 
on hand. Raisin sauce for ham; barbecue sauce for chicken, 
spare ribs or hamburgers and honey dressing for fruit salads 
are all part or her emergency hoard. 

The Hamilton freezer is put to good use for both quick 
and planned entertaining. A variety of meats, breads and 
desserts are ready to go on a moment’s notice. Two family 
favorites, baked potatoes with cream cheese and baked pota- 
toes stuffed with crabmeat, are often prepared early and 
frozen. Ruth also likes to make rolls ahead of time so she 
doesn’t have to worry about them at the last minute. She is 
justly famous for her “Rum Buns.” 

The Hamiltons have four children: Ann and Blair in high 
school and Bruce and Mark. Ruth feels strongly that the 
children should share in the responsibility and enjoyment of 
having company for dinner. A bulletin board in the kitchen 
alleviates confusion when guests are expected. The duties of 
the children, such as clearing the table, are posted there. 

The Hamiltons, who met while attending Iowa State Col- 
lege, spent several years in Washington while Carl was 
assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture and then assistant 
administrator for the Rural Electrification Administration. 
They returned to Iowa and Iowa Falls in 1948. 


POTATOES STUFFED WITH CRABMEAT 


1 can crab meat 1 teaspoon salt 

4 cup butter Dash of cayenne pepper 

4 cup light cream (Add more 4 teaspoons grated onion 
if using 6 potatoes) Y, teaspoon paprika 

1 cup grated cheese — sharp 4 to 6 baking potatoes 


Bake potatoes until done, mash and mix with the above in- 
gredients except paprika. Sprinkle tops with paprika and 
brown about 20 minutes—or freeze and brown before serving. 


RUM BUNS 


2 eggs, beaten 
2 teaspoons rum flavoring 
21% cups flour 
4 cup shortening, melted 
2¥, cups flour 


1 cake compressed yeast 

4 cup sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 cup scalded milk, cooled 
to lukewarm 


Crumble yeast into bowl and add sugar, salt, milk, rum 
flavoring and eggs; mix well. Add 214 cups flour and beat 
until bubbles form on surface. Add shortening and remain- 
ing 24 cups flour. Let rise in a warm place until double in 
bulk. Punch down. Divide into 2 balls of dough. Roll each 
ball of dough into rectangle 44 inch thick. Brush with 2 
tablespoons melted butter. Mix 1 cup seedless raisins and 1 
cup brown sugar and sprinkle over dough. Roll up like jelly 
roll. Cut into % inch slices. Place portions cut side down, 
in greased muffin pans. Cover and let rise in a warm place 
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until double in bulk. Repeat with remainder of dough. 
Bake in oven at 400° for 15 to 20 minutes. Remove from 
muffin pans and brush with thin frosting made of 1 cup of 
confectionery sugar, 2 tablespoons hot water and 1 teaspoon 
rum flavoring. Makes about 2 dozen buns. 


RAISIN SAUCE FOR HAM 


Y, tablespoon Worcester- 
shire sauce 
4 teaspoon salt 


1 cup sugar 

4 cup water 

1 cup seedless raisins 
2 tablespoons butter lg teaspoon pepper 
3 tablespoons vinegar 4, teaspoon cloves 
1 glass currant or grape jelly _f. g. mace 


Put sugar and water into a sauce pan and bring to the 
boiling point. Add remaining ingredients and cook 15 minutes 
or until jelly is dissolved. This sauce may be mixed any time 
and heated just before serving. 


The following dessert is sometimes called soda cracker pie 
and is a delightful surprise. 


MACAROON PIE 
14 dates, chopped 


1 teaspoon vanilla 
Y, cup nut meats 


4 egg whites, beaten stiff 
1 cup sugar 

14 salted crackers 

1 teaspoon baking powder 


Beat egg whites, adding sugar gradually. Roll crackers to 
coarse crumbs, mix with remaining ingredients and fold into 
egg whites. Bake 30 to 40 minutes in slow oven. Use 8 inch 
square baking dish well greased. Serve with whipped cream. 
Serves 9. 








AMANA—Ox Yoke Inn. Amana Foods Served Family Style. 
Ronneburg Restaurant. Amana Dishes a specialty. 

AMES—Solar Inn. US 69, 1 mile south of Ames. 

AVOCA—Wedgwood Tea Rooms. US 50, 64. Best in the Southwest. 


CEDAR RAPIDS—Hotel Roosevelt. Good Food. Fast Service. 
Krebs Dutch Girl. US 151, 64 at 29th St. S.E. 
DAVENPORT—Hotel Blackhawk. Famous for Sunday Smorgasbord. 
Served noon to 8 p.m. 
DES MOINES—Blue Willow Cafe. 25th Forest. Near Drake Stadium 
Open daily except Tuesday. 6:30 a.m. ‘til 8 p.m. 
Wimpy’s Steak House. Distinction in Des Moines. South Union and 
Jackson. Open 11 a.m. ’til 11 p.m, 


Breese House: On US 69 six miles north of city. Family style din- 
ner in homey atmosphere. Chicken our specialty. Open 5:00 ’til 
9:30 week days. Sunday noon ’til 9:30. 


The Steak Ranch. Choice Iowa steaks, broiled on an open Hickory 
Charcoal Hearth. Evening 5 to 10 p.m. Luncheon 11:30 a.m. to 
2 p.m. Family Sunday dinners noon to 9 p.m. Located in Hotel 
Fort Des Moines. 


FORT DODGE—Tony’s Famous Restaurant. South on US 169 & 20. 


HOMESTEAD—Bill Zuber’s Restaurant. Amana ham, sausage, steak 
and seafood. 


SIOUX CITY—The Green Gables and The Normandy. 
SPENCER—Tangney Hotel Coffee Shop. Famous for fine foods. 


OTTUMW A—Neiswanger’s Cafe. The Unusual—Home Cooking. 
(Advertisement) 








MORRELL DOES 1T AGAIN! 






New lOoo% 
Sliceable 


Boneless 
HAM! 







Both ends are 
flat for uniform slices 
all the way! 
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ESTHERVILLE, IOWA » MADISON, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Processors of fine quality Ham... Bacon... Sausage... Canned Meats... Pork... Beef... Lamb 








A LOT OF LIVING 
FOR A LITTLE MONEY 


Invitations, the latest news, “thank 
you’s”, greetings and friendly voices 
—they reach our Iowa customers 
3,000,000 times a day by telephone. 


Who can put a price on such hap- 
piness—on the convenience and the 
comfortable feeling of security and 
being informed? 


Without the telephone, few could 
afford them. Yet Iowa homes enjoy 
them every day at the cost of tele- 
phone service—one cent an hour. 


The telephone brings Iowans a lot 
of living for a little money! 


NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE CO. 
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We Print the lowan... 
All the big concerns in Southwest lowa 
buy printing from us. How about you? 
Write or phone 
WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Letterpress'and Offset printing 
Shena . lowa 











Buffalo Bill 


(Continued from page 14) 


Mary Ann Leacock, except that she was 
well-educated and that she believed her 
son William would some day be presi- 
dent of the United States. His father, 
Isaac Cody, was a restless, ambitious, 
energetic man who, like most of his 
generation, aspired to take his family to 
California. He had married Mary Ann 
in Ohio and started west soon afterward. 

Tragedy suddenly struck the Cody 
family when Bill was about six years 
old. His brother Samuel was riding a 
big mare when she reared without warn- 
ing, flung herself back, and crushed 
the boy who clung to her. Bill witnessed 
this, and never forgot it. His mother 
was so unhappy with the memory of the 
loss of her first son that Isaac Cody 
decided to divert her by moving from 
the scene of the fatal accident. They 
packed up the family possessions and 
started across Iowa with two big wagons 
carrying their household goods. 

The Codys finally settled in eastern 
Kansas where slavery was then a bitter 


issue. Isaac Cody kept quiet on the sub- 
ject until one occasion provoked him to 
express his strong disapproval of slavery. 
From then on the proslavery vigilance 
committees made life unbearable for 
him. In a couple years the hunted man 
was dead. 

Out on his own, the impressionable 
Bill Cody learned to rough it at an early 
age. Handling horses and guns became 
second nature to him; young Cody was 
a picturesque if junior participant in 
those historic western wagon movements 
of men, goods and horses. As a mes- 
senger boy, his salary of $40 a month 
went to his widowed mother. Later he 
rode for the Pony Express where at the 
age of 14 he killed his first outlaw. 

During the Civil War he served as a 
Union scout and soldier. In addition to 
plenty of excitement he found his future 
wife, Louisa. He gained his title of 
Buffalo Bill while working for the 
Kansas Pacific Railroad after the war. 
Cody supplied fresh buffalo meat for the 
troops and laborers working for the 
company. He is reported to have killed 
4,000 animals in 17 months. His last 
military activity was scouting in western 
Nebraska where he became a folk hero 
by taking the scalp of Yellow Hand, a 
Cheyenne warrior, in revenge for Cus- 
ter’s massacre. His service as a scout 
won him the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. 

Buffalo Bill became the forerunner 
of the “Western Hero” business with 
























































"I take it your back-to-the-yood-earth mood has passed.” 
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the extravagant Wild West Show he 
developed. At its height his show had 
a cast of over 500 and toured England 
and Europe as well as the United States. 
He even played a command performance 
at Windsor Castle for Queen Victoria. 

With his show capital, Cody helped 
to develop the cattle business in Ne- 
braska and bought a large ranch near 
Cody, Wyoming. His last years were 
not pleasant ones. He had never gotten 
along well with his wife and his latter. 
days were marked with severe financial 
reverses. His dreams of a super dude 
ranch or a hotel business never material- 
ized. The penniless darling of his era 
was buried in Colorado in 1917 by 
some of those who had exploited the 
old debt-ridden man in his last ignoble 
years despite his expressed desire to be 
interred in his beloved Cody hills. 
While Buffalo Bill’s bones have not 
been sent to Wyoming, his birthplace 
has made the journey from its Iowa 
foundations to the land of which this 
American legend was so much a part. 





Salisbury House 


(Continued from page 37) 
well as one by Sir Henry Raeburn. 
Works by Georgionni, Carracci, Watts, 
Hogarth, Lely, Turner, Tadema, Charle- 
mont, Teniers the Younger and others 
are also present. 

Two busts by Emile Antoine Bour- 
delle (one of Rodin) head the list of 
sculptures. The Salisbury House col- 
lection also include an unusual Siamese 
Buddha, large Ming statuettes in the 
library and four 16th century carved 
wood statues of South German origin 
(on the Great Hall balcony). 

The tapestries and rugs are of real 
interest. The Brussels Brabant in the 
Great Hall once hung in the Imperial 
Museum in Vienna. A verdure tapestry 
is very rare. The rug inventory reads 
like a roster of fine oriental craftsmen. 

The furniture is worth an article in 
itself. Included are 14th century choir 
stalls from Wimbourne Abbey, a Chi- 
nese Mandarin throne, an Elizabethan 
Court cupboard, two Jacobean dinner 
wagons and other fine pieces from 
France, Italy, England and China. 

Everywhere the house abounds in un- 
usual objects of all sorts: a large col- 
lection of firearms, excellent vases of all 
sizes, oriental pieces, clocks, even fans 
and shawls. 

The woodwork of Salisbury House is 
outstanding. Much of it was imported 
intact from England and is of fine oak. 
Equal care was devoted to the floors 
and the ceiling. 

The only room in Salisbury House 

(Continued on page 47) 
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If you’re trying to grow customers in Iowa, the 
Tall Corn Network’s 15 radio stations effective- 
ly merchandise and promote your campaign in 
every “neighborhood” of this great farm com- 
munity more thoroughly than any single medium 
possibly could! The Tall Corn Network serves not 
only all of Iowa, but as the contour map above in- 
dicates, an area more than twice as great! Costs 
are surprisingly favorable and one order takes 
care of every detail of placement. The stations of 


gee _ 

‘7 STANDS T0 REASON 
T5NTREES BEAR MORE FRUIT 
NTHAN ONE 








the Tall Corn Network serve a primary audience, 
each in his own neighborhood. Their collective 
audience is 4,765,000 people with an income of 
$7,400,000,000.00, of which over $5.5 billions is 
spent in local stores. (If this were said of a large 
metropolitan area, we could add that it is the 
third largest in the nation, exceeded only by New 
York and Chicago.) One of the richest markets 
in the world ....and remember.... 


COSTS ARE SURPRISINGLY FAVORABLE AND ONE ORDER TAKES CARE OF EVERY DE- 
TAIL OF PLACEMENT. 


THE TALL CORN NETWORK OF 


IOWA 


Represented by JOHN E. PEARSON COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
444 Madison Ave. 333 No. Michigan 
Plaza 1-3366 State 2-7494 


LOS ANGELES 
2330 W. 3rd St. 
Dunkirk 7-4388 


SAN FRANCISCO 
57 Post St. 
Sutter 1-5568 


MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
NW Bank Bldg. F-U Life Bldg. 
Lincoln 5689 Prospect 3723 


ATLANTA 
508 Glenn Bldg. 
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Stoneware 
with true pitch 





1 2 3 4 5 
Scandinavian 
Craftsmanship 


Each piece of Kriwanek Stoneware 
is an individual work of art made 
by Franz Kriwanek, who studied the 
secrets of Scandinavian ceramics 
under such masters as Kage and 
Stig Lindberg during a three year 
residence in Sweden. One _ indica- 
tion of this distinctive technique is 
rich tone produced by the bowls 
and plates when rapped gently, as 
you would fine crystal. Each piece 
has a true pitch. 





6 7 s 


You can order these 
decorator pieces 


While no two pieces of Kriwanek 
Stoneware are exactly the same, 
you can obtain pieces similar to 
those illustrated by using the guide 
below. In ordering please specify the 
color you wish (deep blue, light 
blue, medium yellow, brown, dark 
brown, dark green, medium green 
or grey-beige). Remember, you can 
return your piece any time within 
15 days after you receive it and re- 
ceive a full refund. 





No. 1. Pilate, decorated, 9-10" diameter: $10 

No. 2. Bud Vase, about 7”-8” high: $6 

No. 3. Vase, about 5”-6" high: $5 

No. 4. Bowl, 7”-8” diameter: $5 

No. 4a. Bowl, decorated, 7”-8” diameter: $6 

No. 5. Small Bowl: $3 

No. 6. Bowl, decorated, 6”-7%" diameter, 
3%"-4" high: $7 (on pedestal) 

No. 7. Vase. decorated, 5”-7"” high: $5 

No. 8 Ash tray and pencil or cigar ho'der 
set: holder 4” high, tray 7”-8” diameter, 
set: $10 


Note: 1 and 4 also suitable for ash trays 











KRIWANEK STONEWARE 
Box 446, Shenandoah, lowa 


Please send me a Kriwanek original similar to 
No. ...... pictured above in this color- ........... 
FIRMED sececccccncancecsocasagcncestecsuasancaseonce 
Address 
———————— Shipping postage is 
prepaid. 
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by DOROTHY REID 





HERE are really only two kinds of 

people, those who like antiques and 
those who do not. Total strangers be- 
come bosom friends in a few minutes 
when a mutual interest in antiques is 
discovered. Total strangers become 
even more total and more strange when 
it is learned that one is addicted to 
antiques, the other not. 

As one who is prone to drop a week's 
grocery money in a fascinating shop 
much as a carefree visitor to Las Vegas, 
there is nothing like those mornings 
when I am wakened by the ringing of 
the telephone and the greeting of a 
friend, “Let's go antiquing!” Suddenly 
the day is filled with the excitement of 
doing the antique shops, junk dealers or 
city dumps. 

There are almost as many possible 
definitions of “antique” as there are 
types of collectors. For our purposes, 
“antique” will mean anything which is 
generally considered antique in Iowa. 
And our discussions will generally be re- 
stricted to objects which are to be found 
in the state. 

While in the best circles of the game 
antiques are defined as anything over a 
hundred years old, a working criteria 
depends on the locale in which you live 
and the amount of money you have to 
spend. For instance, I am always a 
little unhappy when I find a calendar 
plate of the year of my birth and am 
told that it is a fine antique. I usually 
buy the plate anyway. 

Antiques found in the New England 
states are usually of a much older vin- 
tage than those found in the Middle- 
west and parts of the Deep South. The 
Civil War depleted the store of fine old 
possessions of many southern families 
and replacements were made during the 
late Victorian era. 

Most of the antiques in Ilowa — be 
they glass, furniture, ornamental objects 
or functional items — are of the Vic- 
torian era, which in furniture is usually 
divided into three periods: Early 
Victorian (1837-1855), Mid-Victorian 
(1855-1870) and Late Victorian or 
Eastlake (1870-1901.) 

A few older pieces were brought to 
this territory in covered wagons and 
cherished along with the memories of 





the home from which they came. Most 
of the early homes in Iowa, however, 
were furnished with things which could 
be bought close at hand or made at 
home. I have a walnut table that was 
made for my grandmother by a neigh- 
bor in appreciation for her help when 
his wife was sick. 





Walnut table was a Thank you” present. 


As to the Victorian furniture — most 
of it was influenced by the earlier 
cabinetmakers and the adaptations are 
so numerous that it is difficult to estab- 
lish an exact age for a given piece. 
Personally, I find that the simplest way 
to decide if a piece of Victorian furni- 
ture is good is to look for rounded lines 
instead of square. Furniture with square 
lines and shallow carving is usually of 
the Late Victorian period which marked 
the beginning of machine-made pieces. 
Nothing about these pieces is as pretty 
or as graceful as the older, rounded, 
deeply carved ones. 

Later, we will go into greater detail 
on the kinds of furniture to look for. 
In that this article is an introduction, I 
should mention that finding an item is 
not always the end of the search. There 
is the problem of transportation if it 
is too large for the car. If you have 
ever tried to get a love seat into a two 
door automobile you will know what I 
mean. It can be done with patience, 
perseverance and by tearing a hole in 
the ceiling upholstering. 

Then there is that awful feeling when 
you once get your new acquisition into 
the house and really look it over, only 
to find some flaws you have missed, 
such as a cracked back. Or maybe you 
discover that you can’t count after all 
and that four legs instead of three are 
absolutely necessary if the thing is go- 
ing to stand up. But that’s antiquing. 
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Salisbury House 
(Continued from page 44) 


disconsonant with the prevailing theme 
is the Indian room in the basement — a 
former playroom. Carl Weeks has long 
been a lover of the West and was re- 
sponsible for establishing Zion National 
Park. The room houses much of his 
collection of Indian artifacts. 

The Salibury House library is one of 
the most notable in the Midwest. 
Among its treasures are an early printed 
colume of Tacitus, a Kelmscott Chaucer, 
an Oxford Lectern Bible produced by 
Bruce Rogers, a leaf from a Gutenberg 
Bible, a Book of Hours, and a number 
of rare first additions. There is also 
an extensive autograph collection. The 
signatures of John Hancock, George 
Washington, Marie Antoinette and Car- 
dinal de Richelieu are found among the 
documents and letters. 

The D. H. Lawrence collection has 
received wide recognition and includes 
the handwritten manuscript of “The 
Escaped Cock.” The realm of Dickensi- 
ana is wide in the library. It includes 
the John Forster “Life of Charles 
Dickens” series encompassing scores of 
signed letters and documents from im- 
portant personages and many rare en- 
gravings, original playbills and other 
items relating to Dickens and the Vic- 
torian era. 

Crowning its 10 acres of wooded 
grounds, Salisbury House seems to 
affirm the spurious legend it was 
transplanted intact. With money, taste 
and endless pains, its creators built a 
home designed to have been there for 
centuries. Salisbury House has gone 
the way of its English counterparts, 
but it is assuring to know it is in appre- 
ciative hands. 





Voracious Monster 


(Continued from page 10) 
notoriously poor stomachs. In fact, it 
is claimed that indigestion makes mon- 
sters. You may have been one yourself 
at one time. 

Iowa's record in spending its school 
dollars is certainly not a commendable 
one. Despite the state’s below-average 
per capita income, the average per pupil 
operating expense of Iowa public schools 
in 1953 was $280 against a national 
average of $235 without any apparent 
advantage in quality. In the same year 
the average teacher’s salary in lowa was 
$3,200, against a national average of 
$3,550 according to the statement made 
by the Iowa Manufacturers Association 
to the current Tax Study Committee. 

At the base of this situation lies the 
fact that the average Iowa teacher cared 
for 20 pupils while the average for the 


nation was 24 pupils. Of course, many 
teachers were handling an above normal 
load, but thousands of others had only 
a handful. This is because the Iowa 
public school system is fragmented into 
thousands of outmoded, independent 
districts, a majority of them with out- 
rageously high per pupil costs. 

Iowa, Nebraska and the two Dakotas 
had nearly 25% of the nation’s school 
districts in 1950 although the four states 
accounted for less than 4% of the 
American public school enrollment. 
While some progress has been made, 
the situation has not changed appreci- 


ably since. It is now evident that a 
multi-headed superstructure is necessary 
to feed such a multi-celled body. 

Obviously, something needs to be done 
to speed the reorganization process 
among Iowa school districts. In all fair- 
ness it should be pointed out that some 
of the tax measures have been set up to 
help accomplish this. The main argu- 
ment for the agricultural land tax credit 
law is that it will encourage farmers to 
reorganize by assuring them of no great 
tax increases in doing so. 

Thus far the state has been reluctant 

(Continued on next page) 
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What can you buy that never depreciates . . . never 
decreases in value, but instead grows in beauty and worth 
year after year? 

Shrubs, trees and evergreens, besides decorating your 
home, increase its value immediately, and continue to 
make it more valuable for years to come. 

The stores listed below are staffed with planting ex- 
perts. The Earl May Seed Company has a complete de- 
partment, staffed with graduate Landscape Architects. 

They’ll be glad to help you plan a small planting, or 
a long-range, complete landscape program. Drop in, or 
write us soon. There’s no obligation. 

Atlantic Marshalltown 

Boone Mason City 

Carroll Muscatine 

Cedar Rapids Newton 

Centerville Oskaloosa 

Cherokee Red Oak 

Council Bluffs Shenandoah 

Creston Sioux City 

Denison Storm Lake 

Des Moines Washington 

Fort Dodge Waterloo 

Harlan Webster City 

0] 13] 
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IOWA: LITHOGRAPHING-COMPANY 
EDWIN G. RAGSDALE - SECRETARY 
DES‘MOINES:1t2 
QUALITY EXPERIENCE SERVICE 








CONWAY BROTHERS 


205 EQUITABLE BLDG. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
DEALERS- DISTRIBUTORS. UNDERWRITERS 
IN 


GENERAL MARKET AND IOWA SECURITIES 











Unusual Trips 


for the 


Unusual Travelers 
VIA 
AIR RAIL 
STEAMSHIP 


Dubuque Travel Bureau 
572 Locust St. Dial 37318 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 














Loose Leaf Binders 
Now Available! 


Attractive leatherette binders 
stamped with THE IOWAN 
logotype in gold. Each binder 
will hold 12 copies. Extremely 
sturdy. A wonderful way to 
keep your copies. 





Only $3.00 postage prepaid. 


The IOWAN 


Shenandoah, lowa 
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Scattergood School 


(Continued from page 15) 

over into the academic field. Foreign 
language students are aided by language 
conversation tables in the dining room, 
a number of foreign students and guests 
and the encouragement of travel. One 
group of nine pupils recently spent a 
summer in Mexico at a Friends’ work 
camp. 

Outside of art and ceramics classes 
(the school has instructors in both), the 
only other practical subject is the farm- 
and-crafts course for sophomores. Each 
class member begins the course by bor- 
rowing $250 from a school fund to use 
as working capital to purchase a sow or 
a ewe and raise her. First-hand know- 
ledge of animal husbandry comes from 
caring for the animal and any pigs or 
lambs. 

While inter-school athletics are not a 
part of the program at Scattergood, the 
recreational activities include camping, 
skating, bicycling, tennis, soccer, hockey 
and basketball. There is a weekly social 
gathering and a guest night on Tuesday. 

As a Quaker school the religious ac- 
tivities center about the meeting house. 
The historical meeting house is also 
used for a weekly discussion of the 
problems of group living and of plans 
for the coming week. The right course 
for all, rather than bargaining and com- 
promise, is the guiding spirit at these 
assemblies. 

The present Scattergood School opened 
in 1944. An older school had closed its 
doors during the depression. Then the 
buildings were used as a refugee hostel 
from 1939 to 1943. The property of the 
farm school consists of 160 acres. The 
actual farming operation is under a 
manager who is assisted by the students. 
In addition to other building projects, 
the young people have built two double, 
portable farrowing sheds and ten hog 
houses recently. 

Scattergood boarders come from all 
over the United States and many foreign 
countries. Usually about ten of them 
are from Iowa. There is no restriction 
on creed, race or nationality. A low 
basic tuition is supplemented by volun- 
tary additions from student’s families 
according to their financial ability. The 
Society of Friends assumes the overhead 
budget and some special items. They 
are currently aiding in the drive to re- 
place the old main building. 

This spring the entire senior class of 
12 students is taking a trip to the United 
Nations and Washington. It is another 
example of the Scattergood principle of 
learning by doing wherever possible. As 
an overall result Miss Goodenow feels 
her “family” learns that “the world is 
pretty much what we ourselves make it.” 





Voracious Monster 


(Continued from page 47) 

to use its most powerful weapon, that 
of economic sanction, although state aid 
was originally started in 1913 to en- 
courage consolidation. Since it pro- 
vides almost a third of the public 
school monies ($46 million out of $165), 
this could be used advantageously. 

The last legislature refused a request 
to set up an “incentive aid” for reor- . 
ganization that would have cost $11 
million as proposed. The aid was to be 
granted to reorganized districts with 500 
pupils or over. 

Obviously, something must be done to 
speed reorganization to achieve a desired 
level of 300 to 400 districts. The tax 
burden of inefficient districts discourages 
new industry (which would in turn give 
us a better tax base) and chokes 
progress in many other fields. 

Certainly one of the reasons our hydra 
still lives is that few Iowans have seen 
it in its entirety. Well-acquainted with 
its effect, they have never really con- 
sidered the cause. Now is the time to 
look this beast in the eyes, green eyes 
of course — with your tax dollars. 





Mills that Turned 
with a Right Good Will 


(Continued from page 33) 
ner of Estes and Stevens Streets, and 
school children at Cherokee in 1926 
marked the site of the Old White Mill. 
IN STATE HANDS 


At Wild Cat Den State Park near 
Muscatine, sightseers may enjoy a scenic 
picnic spot and an interesting visit to 
the rejuvenated Pine Creek Mill. 

Featured in the first legislation per- 
mitting the erection of a mill on any of 
Iowa’s streams, the Pine Creek Mill was 
built in 1850 by Benjamin Nye at a cost 
of $10,000. 

The abandoned Lennon Mill at Pa- 
nora has been purchased by the state 
and a park area has been laid out around 
it. No restoration has been started but 
the last legislature voted $10,000 for the 
purpose. 

What has become of the jolly miller? 
One of them, Frank A. Gronert, now 
lives on an acreage at Center Point after 
operating mills at Denison, Manning, 
Mt. Etna, Audubon, Avoca, Shambaugh 
and Creston as well as others in Min- 
nesota and Nebraska. Since 1942 he 
has been building or repairing mills. 

Born in 1888, Mr. Gronert’s life par- 
allels the decline of the old water mill 
and the rise of new methods and new 
equipment. He began helping in his 
father’s mill as a six-year-old boy. 





Running the water mill was a family 
proposition in those days and for many 
years to come. Later six of Mr. Gron- 
ert’s children helped in his mills, and his 
wife dutifully made countless stacks of 
pancakes testing the various formulas 
used to perfect Gronert’s widely known 
Home Guard Self-Rising Pancake Flour, 
a pioneer in its field. 

Unlike some of the millers who found 
it hard to adjust to the new ways of 
milling Mr. Gronert was young enough 
to grow with the times. He cooperated 
with the chemists in their search for 
purer flour and eventually he wrote 


many articles used in the training of 
today’s millers. 

He adds his own reasons for the de- 
cline of Iowa’s famous water mills. 
“Fifty years ago the per capita con- 
sumption of wheat per year was six 


bushels — today it isn’t over three 


bushels. I believe many of the small 
mills were forced to quit because women 
were doing less home-baking.” 

There are certainly many people who 


regret the passing of home-baking as 


much as they hate to see the demise of 


the mills that supplied Iowa kitchens 


with distinctively flavored stone-ground 


flour. Both the mills and their product 
represented an era of craftsmanship that 
passed too quickly. It is with more than 
nostalgia that we remember the jolly 
miller and the mills that turned with a 
right good will. The reminiscent square 
dance, the old millstones, the few re- 
maining mills and millponds remind us 
that we have lost something which it 
would have been good to keep in our 
modern life. 


Further information on this subject 
may be found in “lowa, Land of Many 
Mills” by Jacob A. Swisher. 





lowa School and College Directory 





——AMERICAN INSTITUTE —_— 


OF BUSINESS 

Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. FENTON—Pres. 
Learn bookkeeping and accounting 
by home study - - big demand for 
A. I. B. grads. Write for ‘“Account- 
ancy, the Best Paid Profession.” 


Des Moines, lowa 


2 year liberal arts college. Fully accred- 
ited — church affiliated. Liberal arts and 
all pre-professional courses. For addi- 
tional information write Harry C. Jensen, 
Director of Admissions. 


——GRAND VIEW COLLEGE—— 


——SIMPSON COLLEGE 


Indianola, lowa 


Established 1860. Co-educational. Metho- 
dist church affiliated. 4 years college — 
standard liberal arts including music. 
Fully accredited. Write Director of Ad- 

missions for complete information. ae 








COE COLLEGE 


Cedar Rapids 


AJR FORCE ROTC. Co-educational liberal 
arts college, Presbyterian-related. Founded 
1851. B. A., B. Musie degrees. Teacher 
education, Nursing, Secretarial training, 
Business courses. Pre-professional prepa- 
ration in engineering, law, medicine, den- 
tistry, the ministry. 





—— GRINNELL 


oe «. «, See 2646 & 
DISTINGUISHED COLLEGE OF 
LIBERAL ARTS. 


——UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE— 
Dubuque, lowa 


A fully accredited college of liberal 
arts now in its second century of 
serving America. 

For school catalog write Director of 
Admissions. 








——CENTRAL COLLEGE——_—__—, 
Pella, lowa 


1853—1956. Over a century of service. B. 
A., degree in arts, sciences, music, physical 
education, home economics and business. 
Pre-professional work law, medicine, en- 
gineering, ministry. Teacher education- 


| secondary and elementary. 


-—— CORNELL COLLEGE 
Mount Vernon, lowa 


A liberal arts college — selective admis- 
sions — complete residential facilities. 
Co-educational, church related. BA de- 
grees in arts, music and sciences. Pre- 
professional courses. 














| Write—Director of Admissions. 


——lIOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE— 
Mount Pleasant, lowa 


A fully-accredited, Church Related 
College, Oldest in the state of Iowa. 
Co-educational . . . 4 year college. 
For information write Director of 
Public Relations. 


—— WARTBURG COLLEGE——_— 


Waverly, lowa 


Founded in 1852, Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Offers liberal arts courses in- 
cluding work toward three different bach- 
elor’s degrees. Pre-professional courses. 
Short 2- year courses in teachers’, busi- 
ness, parish workers’. Write director of 
admissions. 








—— iio Goieeg——___.. 
Decorah, lowa 


Church related liberal arts college estab- 
lished in 1861. Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Courses offered in preparation 
for entrance to graduate and professional 
schools and industry. 


Write, Director of Admissions. 


——WESTMAR COLLEGE——_———_ 
Le Mars, lowa 


Established 1900, co-educational liberal 
arts college. Offers standard liberal arts 








courses with pre-professional training. 
Conservatory of music . . . physical edu- 
cation . . . teacher preparation . .. in- 
dustrial arts . . . home economics .. . 
commercial educational . . . aviation. 








-——DES MOINES STILL COLLEGE —. 


Founded in 1898—56 years of Serv- 
ice to lowa and the World. 

Write director of admissions for 
complete information. 


Of Osteopathy & Surgery 
| 





——PALMER SCHOOL—— 
of Chiropractic 
Davenport, lowa 


School catalog sent upon request. 





——DRAKE UNIVERSITY 
Des Moines, lowa 


A middle-sized university. Nine colleges: 
liberal arts, education, fine arts, business 
administration, pharmacy, law, B ble, 
graduate, and community. Pre-professional 
courses in medicine, dentistry, engineer- 








ing. ROTC for men. 





——THE POWELL SCHOOL — 
or Home for Backward and 
Mentally Deficient Children 


Established 1902 


Enrollment accepted for school year or 

annually. Non-sectarian—Co-Educational. 

RILEY C. NELSON, F.A.A.M.D., Director 
Catalogue upon request. 








RED OAK, IOWA 


IOWA SCHOOLS ARE 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 


Iowa's schools and colleges are 
among the finest in the country. 
Our vigorous, privately-supported 
institutions have an exceptional 
reputation that calls for investi- 
gation when planning your fu- 
ture schooling or that of your 
child. The listed institutions are 
glad to supply you with liter- 
ature without obligation. 























Generalaire. . . . the modern desk 
for todays desk jobs ! 





A source of pride, comfort and efficiency, Generalaire desks are 
especially designed to meet the fast-stepping pace of today’s bus- 
iness needs. 45 Generalaire models to suit every particular 
need, such as stenographic, reception, accounting, etc. Many 
progressive lowa firms with an eye to efficiency specify General- 
aire desks. Among these is the Fisher Governor Company, of 
Marshalltown. 

Write or call for free descriptive 
literature. Appointments and con- 
sultation without obligation at 
your convenience. 20 sales re- 
presentatives in Iowa to serve 
you. You can rely on _ Koch 
Brothers .. . 

lowa’s Oldest and largest stationers. 


KOCH BROTHERS 








’ PRINTERS STATIONERS — BOOKBINDERS 
IRE OFFICE OUTFITTERS — BUSINESS MACHINES 











His fall may take all you own! 


Yes, an accident like this could result in a damage suit that 
— wreck your way of life. Other accidents could be just as 
ruinous . . . 


@ accidents at your home caus- 
ing injury to guests, servants, 
deliverymen, etc. 

®@ damage caused by ownership 
or use of saddle horses, bi- @ injuries caused by your par- 
cycles, pets, small boats. ticipation in sports. 


PROTECT YOURSELF! 


For as little as 75¢ A MONTH, a Hawkeye-Security “CP” policy pro- 
tects you and members of your household against liability up to $10,000 
. . . and pays up to $500 per person for hospital and doctor bills, 
whether you are liable or not. 


@ injuries to others caused by 
your children's part-time 
work: baby-sitting, news- 
paper delivery, etc. 


This low-cost “CP” protection is available to you 
through agents in 334 Iowa communities representing 


Hawheye -_ecuri ly 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
DES MOINES 


INSURORS OF IOWANS IN ALL TYPES OF FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE. 
50 











The Farm Credit Situation 


RE Iowa farmers in serious financial straits as a result - 
of drouth last summer and the drop in hog prices? 

With regard to the current production season, at least, the 
answer to that question seems to be “No.” However, events 
of the past nine months have had an unmistakable effect on 
farm finances and the spending habits of farm families. 

From a spot survey around the state, it appears: 


© There is not an unusual demand from farmers for 
“barnyard loans” — the short-term credit often used for 
purchase of seed, tractor fuel and other one-season needs. 


© Money for such loans, although “a little tighter’’ than 
usual, is generally available to qualified borrowers through 
their customary channels. 


© Farmers are finding their income for 1955 was down 
somewhat but not drastically (except in cases of individual 
hardship). Some observers estimate a drop of 8 to 10 
percent in farm income, on the average. 


® Farmers’ working capital “undoubtedly” has been im- 
paired. 


® Hardest hit by unfavorable turns of events were young 
farmers — men just establishing themselves in the busi- 
ness — who have not had time to accumulate reserves to 
weather adverse circumstances. 


Southwestern Iowa saw more damage than the rest of the 
state, although there were burned-out fields here and there 
in the northwestern lakes region and in other spots where 
sandy soil is vulnerable to a dry year. 

Particularly in southwestern and south-central counties, 
where surface water has become scarce after two hot, dry late- 
summer seasons, some tenant farmers have decided to sell 
their equipment and enter other occupations. Without the 
experience of profitable seasons to help pay off their original 
investment, they have been unable to gain a satisfactory foot- 
hold. Farmers who have been in the business longer are 
apparently not being driven to such drastic action. 

“You'll find the ‘country’ banks will extend themselves to 
help the individual good operator,” one man commented. An- 
other chimed in: “Nobody is going to blame an individual 
farmer for bad weather, or some other influence beyond his 
control.” 

Instances of severe financial problems arising from drouth 
(which generally hit after small grains were harvested) are 
occurring in “less than one-tenth” of Iowa’s counties, several 
observers concurred. Lower hog prices are a much more 
common denominator, since hogs account for 40% of lowa 
farm income. 

Typical reports from bankers: “We've made a few more 
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loans” .. . “payments have been a little slower” .. . “We've 
had to make a few more extensions.” Notes due in Decem- 
ber, for instance, after fall hog marketings, may have been 
extended until small grain can be harvested this summer. 

“Some of our farmers are hit a little hard,” a banker said. 
“We notice some decrease in net profits. The man on the 
marginal 120 acres is probably feeling a squeeze.” 

“A few of our customers had to go from short-term loans 
to real estate loans,” one farm department reported. “There 
were only three or four, but that’s three or four more than 
we've had before.” 

“There are some cases of extreme financial hardship,” an- 
other agency head commented. “I can’t honestly say that any 
of them is due to either drouth or hog prices. Those may 
well have been two factors, but they weren’t the deciding 
ones.” 

“I don’t mean prices are right for the farmer,” a rural 
banker hastened to qualify his opinion. “But the situation 
is not generally serious; it’s not an emergency.” 

Businesslike farmers, at least, are not having to shop 
around for the credit they use. In areas where banks’ 
operating funds come primarily from farm income, lending 
resources have tightened more than in sections of the state 
where sources of deposits are more varied, but agencies 
generally agreed, “Money is available to the good manager.” 

“Only about one percent will have serious difficulty get- 
ting credit,” another manager summed it up. 

“Money is a little tighter than it has been—you can tell that 
from reading bank statements,” a banker in a metropolitan 
area commented. “But there is not a shortage of money. 
Speaking for the banking group as a whole, the individual 
who is entitled to credit will find it available. As always, 
there will be some looking for credit who are not entitled to it.” 

The Farmers Home Administration, which has 5% ‘‘pro- 
duction and subsistence” loans available to qualified farmers 
who cannot find money elsewhere at reasonable rates, reports 
its Iowa business about as usual. Farm organizations have 
been seeking more FHA funds for Iowa, to assure the avail- 
ability of farm loans. Iowa’s original allocation of more than 
$3,000,000 has been obligated, and another $1,000,000 ear- 
marked for use here. Since applications for FHA pro- 
duction loans have been running below normal in neighbor- 
ing states, the agency tends to feel it can handle any fore- 
seeable situation by reshuffling its funds without recourse to 
new Congressional appropriation. 

Many observers see this as a period of readjustment for 
farmers — a time when marginal operators are likely to learn 
just where the edge is. Casual enterprises apparently have 
been dropping by the wayside. One banker commented, 
“The fellows who often feed 20 to 40 head of cattle haven't 
been in this winter. They're doing something else.” 

“Career” farmers are proceeding with caution, this year, 
the bankers and farm management men feel. Their com- 
ments ran: “The farmers are not anxious to obligate them- 
selves” .. . “They won’t take on a debt to buy something just 
because they want it — it has to be a necessity, this year” 
... “Farm spending habits have been affected” . . . “These 
fellows are pretty well adjusted to the situation.” 


-- Ferne Gater Bonomi 
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Protection and Control 
Day and Night 


® Security against ever-present hazards that 
can damage or destroy property, cause losses by 
theft, or injure persons is a function you can assign 
to PAGE Fence with confidence. No matter which 
of 3 metals or 8 basic styles you choose you'll get 
quality that is controlled from raw metal to com- 
pletely erected fence. Phone or write for full 
information, with cost estimate. No obligation. 


DES MOINES STEEL CO. 


421-S. W. 4th Street Des Moines, Iowa 
Telephone 4-2101 
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A Chat with Mrs. Sayre 
(Continued from page 35) 


finished a set of walnut chairs for her 
dining room and points to the caned 
seats with pride. “I did that myself. 
Notice, it’s a fine cane, too.” 

Things have become pretty quiet 
around the Sayre home. Bill, the oldest 
son, has taken over the farming oper- 
ations since his father died in 1954. He 
and his wife and three children live on 
another farmstead down the road 
aways. 


The two daughters, Mrs. Helen 


Coolidge and Alice, both are in the east. 
Mrs. Coolidge has two children and lives 
near Boston. Alice, who has served at 
a number of points around the world 
with the government’s central intelli- 
gence agency, now is stationed in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The youngest son, John, 21, is a 
student at Simpson College in Indianola, 
where he is majoring in business ad- 
ministration. Although he lives on the 
campus, he makes frequent trips home. 

Mrs. Sayre spends a lot of time with 
her correspondence. She has “pen 
friends” all over the world and keeps 








That’s the kind of retirement I’m after! He’s working 


at something he really likes to do. . . 


and no fretting 


about money. He told me he started a few years back, 
saving money in a Central Life program that now pays 
him income every month — just like a salary for living. 
Believe me, I didn’t waste any time getting started with 


Central Life myself! 


YOU'VE GOT 'TIL AGE 65 TO GET 
READY. BETTER START NOW WITH... 


(natal die 
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in amazingly close touch with them. 

And, although demands on her time 
are not as heavy as when she headed 
the Associated Country Women of the 
World and the Associated Women of 
the American Farm Bureau, she still 
does a great deal of traveling. 

She goes to Washington at least four 
times a year to confer with the President 
on agricultural matters as part of her 
advisory duties. And she is planning a 
trip to Ceylon next winter to attend a” 
meeting of the Associated Country 
Women of the World. 

“Raymond and I had planned to take 
that trip together,” she said. “We were 
going to do a lot of traveling. 

“But,” she squared her shoulders, 
“I was reading the other day that there 
are 714 million widows in this country 
— so I guess I have lots of company.” 

But Ruth Buxton Sayre is not one 
to dwell on what might have been. 
Even after many years of leading, she 
has lost none of her enthusiasm for 
what can be. 





A PARTIAL RECORD 
1936-37—Master Farm Homemaker. 
1937—Chairman of the Iowa Farm 

Bureau Women’s Committee. 


1938—Midwest Regional Director, 
Women of the American 
Farm Bureau. 

1942—Honorary Doctor of Laws 


Degree awarded by Simpson 
College, Indianola. 

1947—Elected president, Associated 
Country Women of the 
World. 

1948—Elected president, Associated 
Women of the American 
Farm Bureau. 

1950—Named Iowa Mother of the 
Year. 

1953—Named to national agricul- 
tural advisory commission by 
President Eisenhower. 

1954—Received American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation’s ___ distin- 
guished service award. 

(Also Mrs. Sayre has served in im- 

portant posts on two special sub- 

organizations of the United Nations) 














ON THE BACK COVER—Returning 
to Iowa every spring, the Red-eyed 
Towhee is a welcome summer resident 
of the Hawkeye state. It is sometimes 
called the Chewink because of its loud 
call. Painted by Roger Tory Peterson 
for John Morrell & Co. Available in a 
framing-size print in a set also including 
Redheaded Woodpeckers, Cardinal, 
Wren, Barn Swallow, Wood Duck. 
Send $1 to “Bird Prints’, Box 84, 
Primos, Pennsylvania. 
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I. INCOME : 
Median: $6,846 Incomes over $5,000 a year: 12.78 
Average: $9,794 Incomes over $10,000 a year? 33.8% 
II. READERSHIP 
Median: 5.0 readers per copy 
Average: 7.3 readers per copy 
Til. DISPOSITION OF MAGAZINES : 
File or keep indefinitely: 5.1% 
Keep over six months: 21.2% 
Pass copies on to someone e1S°: 26.0% 
IV. AUTOMOBILES : 
Own a car: 90.0% Own two or more cars: 2)1.0% 
Vv. FAMILY COMPOSITION : 
ily: 2.8 


of members per fam 


Number 
Female - 52.5% 


Division by sex: Male - 47.5% 
Iowa subscribers selected by 


f 1000 
o% return on the 


% Based on figures taken from 4 survey © 
during January; 1956. Tere was 4 hy 


numerical cross-section 
questionnaire. 


101,000 Iowa readers - ™/{ijtgain, 














